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Rotes. 


‘MACBETH’ ON THE STAGE, 
(See 7% S. vii. 68, 130, 145, 231, 275, 315, 418.) 

On Feb. 14, 1853, an important revival of 
‘Macbeth’ was made at the Princess’s Theatre 
by Mr. Charles Kean, with himself and wife in 
the two chief characters, and Mr. Ryder as a very 
effective Macduff. It is possible that some notes 
that I made at the time of the readings of the text 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean may not be with- 
out interest. 

The witch scene that opens the tragedy was 
treated with fog and mist, which, partially clear- 
ing away, dimly revealed the three witches, whose 
vanishing was upwards, through “the fog and 
filthy air.” Gauze curtains were used in all the 
witch scenes, The bleeding soldier was intro- 
duced, borne on a rude litter. Just before the 
entrance of Macbeth and Banquo (sc. iii) the 
three witches joined their crutches and went round 
in 4 circle, then stood still, pointing to Macbeth. 
While Banquo is addressing them, “Are ye fan- 
tastical?” &c., Kean stood apart, lost in meditation. 
Afterwards he speaks to Banquo (“ And thane of 
Cawdor ”), looking abstracted and meditating on 
the witches’ words. When Rosse greets him by 
that name Kean started, his right hand clenched 
against his breast, the fingers of his left hand open- 


ing convulsively. He repeated “ Glamis,” &., very 


slowly, meditating. ‘‘ Thanks for your pains,” te 
Rosse and Angus ; then “‘ Do you not hope?” to 
Banquo, leading him forward. At “I pray you” 
Banquo retired back, speaking from there, *‘ 

how our,” and advancing at “worthy Macbeth.” 
Meanwhile Kean remained in front, — 
slowly and with very slight action. In next 
scene, at “The service,” he knelt to Duncan. In 
sc. v. Mrs. Kean in reading the letter paused at 
“ vanished,” and then continued to read, with an 
air of the greatest wonder, to “ King that shalt be.” 
Here she made a long pause, looking puzzled, and 
sweeping her hand over her eyes. Then she re- 
sumed the reading with rapid energy. When the 
attendant announced the king’s coming she started 
with great surprise. At ‘‘Come to my woman’s 
breasts” she drew herself up, crossing her hands 
on her breasts and looking upwards. (Mrs, Sid- 
dons did the same, so I was told by a lady who 
had seen her in the part.) At “Great Glamis!” 
she hastily advanced to meet her husband, and 
fondly embraced him. The “when goes hence?” 
was given with subtle meaning in a hoarse whisper 
and with a penetrating look at her husband, on 
whose arm she laid her hand. The soliloquy “‘ If 
it were done” was spoken by Kean very slowly, 
with a pause before “I have no ng The “ How 
now, what news?” spoken rapidly, with a start 
from reverie. Lady Macbeth’s “ What beast was 
it?” was converted by Mrs. Kean to “ What boast.” 
At the end of the scene they went out % 
Mrs. Kean looking firmly in her husband’s face, I 
have a note that when I saw Mr. and Mrs. J. Wallack 
in these characters “ Macbeth exits suddenly, leav- 
ing his wife in a perplexed attitude of mute wonder.” 
This was later on in the same year, 1853, and I think 
at the Marylebone Theatre. 

In Act IL when Kean dismissed the servant 
there was a pause of some length, during which he 
seemed buried in thought. hen he began “Is 
this a dagger?” the words were spoken under his 
breath up to “Thou marshall’st me,” when his 
voice was raised and he spake loudly to the end 
of the sentence, continuing the next, “I see thee 
still,” with great excitement. Before “‘ There’s no 
such thing” there was another pause; and when 
he spoke it was as though in anger with himself at 
giving way to childish fancies. His exit was L. 
into Duncan’s chamber. Lady Macbeth entered 
R., and crossing the stage listened at L. Th 
the scene following, “I have done the deed,” &c., 
both of them spoke throughout as though under 
their breath. Her ‘‘a foolish thought” was spoken 
with some tone of pity. The lines on sleep were 
given by Kean rapidly. After the “ infirm of pur- 
pose” Lady Macbeth’s exit was L., while knocking 
was heard at the gate. Their final exeunt in this scene 
was made sorrowfully, she regarding him as though 
pitying his suffering. In so. iii, the Porter’s speech 
was omitted from the beginning to “ bonfire,” and 
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from “ faith, sir,” to “ cast him.” Macbeth entered 
“in his night-gown,” and his dialogue with Mac- 
duff was spoken calmly, but forcedly. The “had 
I but died an hour” was given on: 80 also 
was the “ Who can be wise ?” in which he showed 
great vehemence. Sc. iv. was omitted. 

Of Act IIL. I have no note till sc. iii., that Ban- 

quo died off the stage. In sc. iv. the banquet was 
prepared on the upper half of the stage, under 
a sloping timber roof, supported on either side b 
a row of Saxon pillars. At the back of the 
was an opening in the wall, half way up, admitting 
to a small minstrel’s gallery, in which were seven 
bards with harps. A long table was laid across the 
back of the stage, with two side tables in advance 
of the round pillars. In the front of these was a 
semicircular arch, supported by two round pillars, 
at a short distance R. and L. of the centre of the 
stage. Much of the business of the scene was done 
by the Keans between these pillars and the foot- 
lights. The only lights for the banquet were torches 
stuck in the pillars. At “our hostess keeps her 
state”” Mrs. Kean took her place on the seat of 
state. Kean took his seat on a bench by the front 
table, so that he and the first murderer were able 
to converse apart. When Banquo’s ghost was first 
seen it appeared on the double seat of state by the 
side of Lady Macbeth. The head of Banquo was 
illuminated by a strong pale blue light. At the 
“ here, my good lord,” where Lennox points to the 
seat by Lady Macbeth, Kean turned, and suddenly 
seeing the ghost, started back in great horror; and 
at ‘‘never shake thy gory locks at me” all the 
lords started from the tables in confusion, while 
Mrs. Kean rose from her seat, bidding them to sit. 
At “feed, and regard him not,” she left her seat 
and came down to the front of the stage to her 
husband. At Maya see there,” he clung in 
terror to his wife, pointing to the ghost. When 
the wine was brought to him by an attendant 
Kean was still in the front of the — Turning 
round to pledge the guests, the L. pillar, close to 
him, suddenly became illuminated, Banquo’s ghost 
being seen within it. When Mrs. Kean said, “I 
pray you, speak not,” she spoke with great haste 
and vehement action to the guests, fearing lest her 
husband should disclose all. 

My notes on Act IV. were very scanty. In sc. i. 
Kean made his entrance from the back of the cave. 
Sc. ii. was omitted, also the Doctor’s part in sc. iii. 
Ryder was very fine and pathetic at the end of this 
act 


In Act V., when Mrs, Kean entered with the 
taper, she at once placed the taper ona table. I 
saw Mrs. Warner as Lady Macbeth, and in this 
scene she had naked feet. In sc. iii., before Sey- 
ton enters, Kean spoke in a very dispirited way ; 
then, rousing himself to the “‘ throw physic to 
dogs,” he uttered the lines with much intensity 
and vehemence. In sc. v. at “she should have 


died hereafter” he dropped his sword. The fight 
with Macduff was very vigorous ; and in place of 
“ Exeunt fighting,” beth was killed upon the 
stage, and the tragedy was there ended, the sol. 
diers saluting Malcolm ‘‘ Hail, King of Scotland, 
hail!” as the curtain fell. I saw Macready ip 
Macbeth, and he ended the play in the same way; 
but Phelps kept to the strict text, and made Mao. 
duff bring on th’s head on a pole. 


THE NINE WORTHIES AND THE HERALDIC 


In th 
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column 


Ector, 


ante incarnacionem, rampant combataunt or, 


Ector, that was off alle knyghtes flowre, 
whych euer gate hym’ with hys hond honour, 
vnware, of achylles full of envye, 

was slayn’: allas, that ever shuld he deye! 


(2) 
Alexander, Rex paganus, he b[ere] goules a lyon’ 
& ante incarnactonem. gold, soyaunt in a cheyre 


Lo, alexander, that wan’ ner’ all erthe, 

= haue wyne & women’ hym’ conqueryd: 
npoysond was thys prince of conquerors 

whan’ he was in y* freshest of bys floure. 


Tulius 
paganus, 


nacionem. bryd of bym self. 
With bodkynes was Cesar Iulius 

Mordryd at rome of brutus crassus, 

whan’ he had many a lond browght full lowe. 
Lo, ho may trust fortune any throwe? 


Tosue, 


incarnactonem. 

Duke Iosue, of hebreu3 y* lynage, 
whan’ of egypte made was y* e, 
with dynte of swerd put in subieccton 
And wan’ y* lond of repromyssyon’, 


(5) 
Dauyd, rex Iudeus, & he bfere] gold iij harpys 
ante incarnacionem. sabyll in’ lange. 

Of souereyn’ knyghtod & of prophecye 

Kyng Dauyd passyd alle in h — 

He slowgh y* lyon’ & eke golye ;* 
But bersabe, aha 


Dux 


& ante 
udews 


Tudas, that macabeus hyght, 


whyche 


Courusert Benz, 
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(3) Rome. 
cesar, Imperator he bfere] gold a dowbyll 
& ante incar- egyll — sabyll, mem- 


(4) Terusalem. 
dux Iudeus,&ante b[ere]) syluer a [rat 
wanting 


Iherusalem. 


he rafte from’ Vry.t 

(6) Therusalem. 
Tudas macabeus, he blere, or & 
incarnacionem, & chekke, a serpent volant 
vpon’ y* same eabyll. j 
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with them’ neuer pease ne truce, 
y* thyrde worthyest of Iues. 
(7) Francie. 
Charles, rex Christianus, he bere Rome & fraunce, 
& post incarnacionem. 
0 nobyll charles, of romeyn3 emperor’, 
And kyng of fraunce, of paynyme3 conqueror, 
Thowe browghtyst by conquest y* crowne in-to fraunce, 
with whych’ owre saueor suffryd penaunce, 
(8) Anglie. 

Arthar, rex Christianus, he bere gvly iij crownys 
& post incarnacionem. per pale imbocyd asur. 
What kyng hath passyd arthur ix honour, 
whych many a thowsand—as seyth myne auctor— 

Fall manly slowgh with calybron hys bronde ; 
Ye, & yett lyueth arthur in an other londe, 
(9) bullaine. 
Rex christianus & post 
incarnactonem, crosse potent bet wix iiij of y* 
same, syluer, In y*ij*,goules 
a barre s{yluer] witha cher- 
bim kytt vpon y* same or’. 

Of Ierusalem, Duke godfray de bullayn’ 

was made kyng’ be d[i ]uyne eleccion ; 

But crowne of gold none weryd this conqueror, 

Be cace that crownyd with thorn’ was hys saueor. 

Explicit ix* excetera. 


Mr. Bickley, the courteous superintendent of the 
MS, Room in the British Museum, some time since 
found a record of an Early 
ingly, a long one—on the Nine Worthies, and 

me if I had ever heard of such a poem. I 
searched, but could find no trace of such a thing. 
Afterwards Mr. Bickley showed me the short poem 
above in Harl. 2259, leaf 39 back, and suggested 
the printing of it, which ‘ N. & Q.’ will no doubt 
carry out from my copy. F, J. Fornivatt. 


BELLS, PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN. 


Few bells are mentioned in the classical writers. 
But among those alluded to the xwdwv perhaps 
stands first, and seems to have been a loud bell, or 
gong possibly. Cf. Lucian (Variorum ed., Am- 
stelodami, 1687, vol. i. P- 465), dial. ‘ De Mercede 
Conductis’: re eLavacras, “and 
roused in the morning by the sound of the labour- 
bell”; and ib., p. 471: ére ratra 
opevov 0 kddwv Hn, “and lo! while you are in 
the very act of arguing these matters the labour- 
bell sounds,” the Greek aorist here, of course, being 
used not of past time, but in the frequentative 
sense. Compare also the Greek erotic writer 
Parthenius (‘ Scr. Erot.,’ vol. i., Parth., p. 10, ed. 
Teubner, Lipsize, 1858): rov cwdwva 
Also compare 1b., vol. ii., Niketas, E, p. 498: 

Aakas dvtitirous, “and on the walls he hung 
bells aloft, to sound in sentinel-wise.” 

As regards the introduction of bells and other 
adjuncts into Christian churches, it will probably 
be enough to say that Dr. Conyers Middleton 

Letter from Rome,’ London, printed for Richard 


Manby, at the Prince’s Arms, on Ludgate Hill, 
1741), and Dr. Rock, in his equally famous ‘ Hie- 

rargia,’ written in practically our own time, though 

a generation or two old, represent the possibly 

opposite sides of the question. The connexion of 

St. Paulinus, of Nola, in Italy (whence the small 

bell rang at the Elevation of the Host, the bell 

being properly of silver, is known as the nola), and 

of his disciple St. Felix with church bells is so 

familiar to antiquaries that it would be almost im- 

pertinent on my to say more. But I may 

note that M. du Caumont, in his ‘Abécédaire,’ 

pp. 582-4, states that he has found no church 

bells in France earlier than the thirteenth century. 

He gives a woodcut of one of these thirteenth cen- 

tury bells. In 1848 M. du Caumont had thought 

that this bell, at Fontenailles, in France, was very 

ancient. However, the Rev. Canon Guérin, of 

Bayeux, took an impression (un calque) of the in- 

scription on the bell in question, which is as fol- 

lows: XV. XR. XIPAT. MCCIL., t.¢., “Christus Vincit, 

Christus Regnat, Christus Imperat [the motto, of 
course, being derived from the Labarum of the 

Emperor Constantine], in the year 1202,” which 

shows that at least this bell is far more modern 
than supposed—in fact, of the medizeval, and not 
the patristic or missionary ages at all. This bell 
fell down many years ago, and is now in the 

Bayeux Museum. The parishioners (/4 commune) 
were going to melt it down, but happily the French 
Archeological Society preserved this precious relic 
by buying it for a hundred francs. 

Ib., p. 584, M. du Caumont states that M.- 
Viollet-le-Duc had examined and reported on a 
later French bell, but still one of the same, the 
thirteenth, century. It was found at Maissac, and 
had a Latin inscription in floriated letters of the 
same form as those on the Fontenailles bell. But 
it was seventy-one years later, ¢.¢., of date 1273: 
“A. millesimo cc’. Lxx. tercio.” We must say 
“was,” for unfortunately the bell was broken up 
and recast in 1845. 

It may be further worth noting that some, at 
least, of the ‘* bonny Christ Church bells” at Ox- 
ford, which still invite men to worship their Maker, 
come from the dissolved Abbey Church of Osney. 
close to Christ Church, the nun’s house and cha’ 
of Rewley, hard by, only living as the name of a 
road. An interesting little article in a religious 
magazine, the Dawn of Day, January, 1883 (which, 
however, I only quote subject to correction), con- 
tains these words :— 

‘€ The bonny Christ Church bells, ten in number, hang 
in the tower of the Cathedral. They were brought thither 
from Osney Abbey, The‘ ye | Tom,’ which hangs on 
the tower over the entrance of the college, was also 
brought from Osney. It weighs 18,000 pounds,” 

A popular article in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, No. 342, August 18, 1838, pp. 239-40, 


which I need not quote at length, gives some inter- 
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esting particulars. Among others, it states that 
St. Dunstan gave several bells to Malmesbury 
Abbey, in Wiltshire, the town of aero | 
being also associated with a notable, thoug 
eccentric genius, “Hobbes of Malmesbury,” 
author of the ‘Leviathan’ and other works. To 
students of Gothic architecture, as Mr. Parker of 
Oxford and other eminent archologists have men- 
tioned, Malmesbury Abbey church is specially 
interesting, as showing that the pointed arch either 
iginated in, or at least co-existed with, the so- 
ed Norman period (or Romanesque abroad), 
when the semicircular arch was supposed to have 
alone been built. The same article states that 
Father Lecomte had seen in Pekin, in China, 
seven bells which weighed—credat Judeus—up- 
wards of fifty tons each. 

References to the supposed virtues of bells are to 
be found in the life of an Italian nun, B. Julia: 
“Vita della Beata Giulia Vergine, da Certaldo, 
compilato dal Proposto Ignazio Malenotti, Colle, 
1819, Presso Eusebio Pacini e F. Con Approva- 
zione.” B. Julia died on January 9, 1367, aged 
forty-eight, having been for thirty years a nun of 
the order of the Eremites of St. Augustine. The 
smaller bell of the Priory Church at Certaldo is 
dedicated to B. Julia herself. Vide ib., p. 87: 
“La Cam pure minore della Prioria, fabbri- 
cata nel 1510, fu benedetta, secondo I’ antica tra- 
dizione, coll’ invocazione della Beata Giulia.” The 
ringing of the Certaldo Priory bells was believed 
to dispel storm and hail (ib., pp. 97-8):— 

“Tra gli altri favori perd @ stato sempre nei secoli 

i, ed é riconosciuto anche adesso per singolar- 
issimo quello, di veder lontane dai contorni di Certaldo le 
grandini, ed altre tempeste devastatrici della Campagna, 
che sembrano fugarsi al momento che si ricorre al suono 
= della Chiesa dove ripose il Corpo della 
Ib., appendix : “ Cujus ope ab aeris tempestatibus, 
terrx-motibus, pestilentiis, se fatentur immunes.” 

Connected with the poetry or mythology of 
church bells was the belief that St. Michael the 
Archangel controlled storms, as the celestial rival 
of the Prince of the Power of the Air—in ‘ Faust’ 
the evil spirits chant outside the cathedral—and in 
consequence churches on heights, as, for instance, 
the apyayyeArxds vads, or Church of SS. Michael 


and Ali Angels, at Chonwz, which was the later | P' 


name of Colossx (cf. the present learned Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham’s commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians), were specially dedicated 
to SS. Michael and the rest of the company of 
heaven. Compare also St. Michael’s Tor, near 
Glastonbury, and St. Michael’s Tor, near Totnes, in 
South Devon, and of course the two St. Michael’s 
mounts, the Cornish and the Normandy ones. M. 
da Caumont also states in his ‘Abécédaire’ that 
in many French churches there was an altar of St. 
Michael in the belfry. Happily, though there are 
no altars'in English belfries, the old and lax idea 


that the belfry is not part of the church, but sim- 
ply the ringer’s loft, has virtually disappeared, and 
ll-ringers usually now remember that bell-ring- 
ing is a part, though not, of course, essential, and 
only subsidiary, of man’s service to the Deity, 
neither a trade done for mere gain nor (and this 
second error, being more subtle and therefore more 
seductive, is the more dangerous) simply an exer- 
cise of a human craft or art. H. ve B. H. 


Rounwe..—I have all my life been in the habit 
of using this word to signify a small stream of 
water, one of the feeders of a beck. Some little 
time ago I employed it in the hearing of one who 
affirmed it to be a dialectic form that had not 
as yet gained firm footing in literary English. 
All those who were present agreed with me that it 
was what people vaguely call “good English,” but 
not one of us could call to mind an example. Since 
this happened I have carefully watched for it in 
my reading, and have met with the following three 
examples, which go far to prove that for upwards 
of eighty years runnel has been accustomed to 
move in good society :-— 

Now let me trace the stream up to its source 
Among the hills; its runnel by degrees 
Diminishing, the murmur turns a tinkle, 
James Grahame, ‘ The Sabbath, with Sabbath 
be and other Poems,’ sixth edition, 1808, 
p. 66. 
There is a rwnnel creeps across a fell, 
Far, noteless, poor,—unheeded as the tear 
mnet, si . D., in Blac 
° March, 1824, vol, xv. p. 268. 

“ The little runnels leading to our tarn.”—J. E. Taylor, 

* Half Hours in Green Lanes,’ fourth edition, 1877, p. 35. 
EpwarpD Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Dr. Jonyson’s Pronunciation.—My grand- 
father, in the introduction to bis ‘Glossary of Ar- 
chaic and Provincial Words’ (pp. xxii, xxiii), 
says :— 

“The Londoners, indeed, are peculiarly ill qualified to 
judge of dialect, being hardly sensible of their own. Dr. 
Johnson himself, notwithstanding Mr. Boswell’s en- 
comium of him for the accuracy with which he distin- 
guished dialects, as well as for the excellency of his own 
ronunciation, was, in practice at least, often mistaken 
in his opinions on the subject, as is well remembered by 
many persons who frequently conversed with him. Nor 
was his own speech perfectly exempted from all dia- 
lectical peculiarity ; though were I called upon to name 
any particular spot where the purest English was spoken, 
I think I should mention Dr, Johnson’s native town 
Litchfield [so spelt.” 

Mr. Boucher adds in a note :— 

“T had the honour to be introduced to Dr. Johnson by 
Mr. Boswell himself : and in my ear his pronunciation 
was clearly not southern: perbaps it was better; as it 
differed but little from that generally spoken by educated 

reons in Litchfield, to which I own I am partial. 

ve long been of opinion that persons who have 
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to speak chiefly in London or its environs are rarely 
either acute or accurate in distinguishing provincial 

jarities of speech, A late tourist, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the celebrated romance writer, speaking of the dialect 
that she heard at Penrith, calls it broad Scotch ; a dia- 
lect with which I happen to be well acquainted, my own 
Boglish being (according to a phrase that I find in the 
description of Woodstock in ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Pro- 

* vol. i. p. 22) ‘only such Englishe as I stale in 
Gestmeriand,’ and which, though I am far from defend- 
ing as either good English, or such as is spoken in Lon- 
don, is, in all the particulars most essential to dialect, 
still less like broad Scotch.” 

Although my ancestor says that “he stale his 
Englishe in Westmerland,” he was really a native 
of Blencogo, in North-west Cumberland, about 
seven wiles from the Solway Frith. This is not a 
very interesting neighbourhood, but there are fine 
views of Skiddaw and Criffel from it:— 

“The distant Skiddaw raised his brow, as if in de- 
fiance of the clouded eminence of Criffel, which lorded 
it over the Scottish side of the estuary.” —‘ Redgauntlet,’ 


chap. xiv 

If Skiddaw hath a cap 

Criffel wots fu’ weel o’ that, 
says a local proverb, quoted in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ chap. xl. (xxxix. in some editions). 

With regard to the English spoken in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, Macaulay, in his ‘ Journal,’ 
under date Sept. 22, 1854, notes the following :— 

“As I walked back from Esher a shower came on. 
Afraid for my chest, which, at best, is in no very good 
state, I turned into a small ale-house, and called for a 
glass of ginger-beer. I found there a party of hop- 
pickers come back from the neighbourhood of Farnham. 
«sl liked their looks, and thought their English re- 
markably good for their rank in life. It was in truth 
the Surrey English, the English of the suburbs of Lon- 
don, which is to the Somersetshire and Yorkshire what 

is to Andalusian, or Tuscan to Neapolitan.” 
JonaTHan Bovucuter. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Haven : Heavens. —In the collect for As- 
cension Day we state our belief that our Lord 
Jesus Christ has ascended “into the heavens.” 
The original has “ad cwlos.” The originals of 
the three creeds—the Apostles’, the Nicene, the 
Athanasian—likewise have it in the plural, but in 
the English of them all it is singular. Dr. West- 
cott says that as a rule in the New Testament 
 ovpavot is the seat of the heavenly powers, 
® ovpavos the physical heaven (‘St. of Gosp.,’ 
fourth edition, p. 360). It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that of all the passages which relate to our 

# ascension there is not one which in so many 
words says that He ascended «is rots ovpdvous, as 
es the Nicene creed. The texts are: St. Mark 
ami. 19 ; St. Luke xxiv. 51; St. John iii. 13; 
Acts i. 11, lil, 21; Hebrews ix. 24; 1 Peter iii. 
22, which have the singular. The following are 
: Acts ii. 34, of David ; Eph. iv. 10, “ as- 
cended Fa above all heavens”; Hebrews iv. 14, 
nAvGbra, passed through the heavens (see 


Pearson, ‘On the Creed,’ art. vi.); vii. 26, “higher 
than the heavens”; viii. 1, the throne in the 
heavens (in Psalm xi. 4 His throne is év oipavy, 
Acts vii. 49). 

Our present English use seems to keep the 
singular for God’s abode, the plural for the 
material heavens. Possibly, however, the older 
use was more in agreement with Biblical Greek, 
so far as the singular is concerned, which appears 
to mean any one of the three heavens, including 
that where God is. Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2 with 
1 Kings viii. 27, where, however, the Greek has 
6 ovpavds Tov ovpavod, Psalm lxviii. 34 
ovpavov, Psalm cxlviii. 4). The first is “celum 
firmamentum,” the second “celum empyreum, 
quod est supra firmamentum” (Pet. Lomb., ‘Sent.,’ 
lib. ii. dis. ii. F.); the place of God’s dwelling is 
év ovpave (1 Kings viii. 30). 

The translators of our Bible have in the New 
Testament never rendered ovpavds heavens, al- 
though they have sometimes rendered ovpavoi 
heaven. When the writers of the New Testament 
speak of our Lord’s ascension, they always say it 
was cis Tov ovpavov, and similarly His return is 
generally to be dz’ ovpavov. When they use the 
plural, they do not speak of His ascending “into 
the heavens,” as our collect, but of His passing 
through and being far above all the heavens—by 
which, of course, they must mean the material 
heavens only, those which shall passaway. If the 
Holy Place represented this world, and the Holy 
of Holies represented God’s abode, then the material 
heavens were the veil through which our great 
High Priest then passed. 

Our Lord always spoke of His Father év rots 
ovpavois, but of Himself as coming down éx tov 
ovpavov. Of the angels the word is used both 
singular and plural. Compare also Hebrews i. 10, 
2 Peter iii. 10, with 2 Cor. v. i., Hebrews x. 34. 

This is but a cursory examination. Has any- 
body determined the rationale of the use of the 
word in the Bible, Greek and English ? 

Mansi SoLirupine. 


“Or tuat 1LK.”—May I be allowed to call 
attention to a very common misuse of this phrase by 
English writers, who use it as if it were synonymous 
with the words “of that sort”? It has no such 
meaning, but, on the contrary, has a very different 
signification. “Of that ilk” means “of the place 
bearing a similar name.” Thus we 8 of 
“Grant of that ilk,” “MacLeod of that ilk,” &c., 
meaning Grant of Grant, MacLeod of MacLeod, 
and soon. Cosmo Comyn Bradwardine of Brad. 
wardine would be called in Scottish phrase “ Brad- 
wardine of that ilk.” 

I am moved to give this explanation as I see in 
the number of ‘N. & Q.’ for the 27th April that 
Mr. Hacxwoop uses the phrase in the incorrect 


way, where, speaking of making leather from 
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human skins, he says, “That last sentence 

may prevent unscrupulous camp followers and 

others of that ilk from engaging in a new industry,” 

&c. The columns of ‘N. & Q.’ are so free from 

solecisms that when they do occur it is important 

that they should be corrected. E. R. 
[See 7 8. i. 126.) 


Eccenrricitizs.— In Black- 
wood’s M ine for August, 1825, is a review 
of John Bell’s ‘ Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, 
the Chase, the Pit, the Bon-ton, and the Varieties of 
Life.’ I never saw the work, but from the extracts 

iven it must contain much amusing information. 

othing in the way of absurdity can surprise a 
person who has consulted books of reference in the 
vain hope of getting hold of something sensible as 
to the origin of our common words. Though not 
surprising, it is instructive to come upon state- 
ments such as the following :— 

“ Poney, Poéne is a Latin word for pain or painful- 
ness, and all the little wild horses being malformed 
so as to give one an idea that they walk in pain (or 
poéne), thence comes poney.” 

“ Virago, derived from vir, Latin for mankind, and 
acu, sharp.”—Vol. xviii. p. 180. 

What an entertaining book might be written by 
some one with the right sort of knowledge who 
should yive us examples of the folly people have 
been and are still in the habit of writing concern- 
ing words in every-day use! How is it that no 
previous training or instruction is thought neces- 
sary to equip a man or woman for communicating 
knowledge on philological subjects? People who 
have never handled a telescope and are ignorant 
of mathematics are not considered authorities on 
astronomy, and are laughed at if they claim any 
consideration as such ; but with regard to the his- 
tory of languages and of the words with which they 
are built up no previous training is held to be 
needful—nay, we have actually heard it maintained 
that it is in some degree an impediment, as fur- 
nishing the mind with more materials than it can 
fitly organize. All knowledge was, I suppose, at 
one time held to be instructive, and language has 
remained in this state up to the present moment. 

ASTARTE. 


Tuory anv Practice.—Not long ago I read a 
story of a boy who summed up the duties of life 
by saying that “you first know your work, and 
then you go and do it.” There is in this a re- 
miniscence of Mr, Squeers, who first of all in- 
structed a boy how to spell “ winder,” and then 
made him go and clean one. Nevertheless, the 
saying, as old Skelton would say, “hath some 
pith” in it, A little alteration will produce quite 
a Miltonic precept :— 

First know thy work, then do it, praising God, 
Perhaps in a few years some querist, with that 
curious thirst for which the genus is so remarkable, 


will “ want to know” from what poem this line jg 
taken. I can, alas! only assure a discriminating 
posterity that there is no more of it. 
Watrter W. Sxzar. 

SHaksPeaRE AND a play of 
Calderon, abridged and partly translated by Vol- 
taire, and called by him ‘Tout est Verité et tout 
Mensonge,’ Astolpho, who had been ambassador to 
the Emperor Maurice, lives in disguise as a moun- 
taineer in Sicily, bringing up savagely, and in 
ignorance of their origin, Heraclius, who is, accord- 
ing to Calderon, though not according to history, 
son of the murdered Emperor Maurice, and Leo. 
nidas, who is son of the usurping Emperor Phocas, 
The origin of these youths is afterwards revealed 
to the Emperor Phocas. There seems to be in 
this some likeness to the part of ‘Cymbeline’ 
which treats of the story of Belarius, Arviragus, 
and Guiderius, The source of this part of ‘Cym- 
beline’ is not referred to in such comments on 
Shakspeare as I have read, though, of course, the 
likeness of the main plot to a tale in the ‘ De. 
cameron’ is observed. I do not suppose that 
Calderon had any knowledge of Shakspeare. Per- 
haps both dramatists were making use of legends, 
Corneille has written a ti y on the subject of 
Heraclius and Phocas, but I think that there is no 
resemblance in his play to ‘ Cymbeline.’ 

E. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lient-Keerers Deatu at Tae SMALLS.— 
There are now always three light-keepers on duty 
at off-shore lighthouses. When was this number 
first appointed by the authorities at the Trinity 
House? It is usually stated that this course was 
adopted in consequence of the tragic occurrence at 
the Eddystone, when one of the two only then em- 
ployed died, and his companion, being unable to 
obtain help from shore for nearly a month, owing 
to the prevalence of stormy weather, was obliged 
to keep his companion’s body in the lighthouse 
unburied rather than run the risk of being accused 
of having murdered him. It has, however, been 
recently said, but without the authority for the 
statement being given, that the regulation re- 
quiring the constant employment of three light- 
keepers was in consequence of a death at the 
Smalls Lighthouse in 1802. 

The dues arising from the Eddystone light were 
in private hands down to 1807. Will any of your 
readers give me an authoritative statement as to 
whether the maintenance of the light was previously 
in the hands of the proprietors or of the Trinity 
Board ? B 
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Tar ArcupisHor or CanTerBuRY’s Dispensa- 
rioy.—Although the archbishop did not officially 
mulgate such a letter as the bishop wished, still 
the late Bishop Wilberforce, from the communica- 
tions he received from Archbishop Longley, con- 
sidered that his grace “‘ dispensed with” fasting for 
the auspicious day of the Prince of Wales’s mar- 
riage, and in doing so used a power always in- 
herent in patriarchs, exercised down to the Re- 
formation amongst us by the Pope, transferred 
by the statute of Henry VIII. to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and constantly exercised 
him. As, however, nothing is said about 
the Archbishop of York, is it to be inferred that 
this power by “Church usage, statute law, and 
custom” was limited to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and that as ‘‘ Primate of All England” it 
extended in this matter throughout the province 
of York? The difference between “Primate of 
England” and “ Primate of All Eagland” I do not 
know. De 


Fairs,—At the village of Caris~ 
brooke, 1.W., there used to be held, up till quite 
recently, a gingerbread fair. I have read some- 
where, and have always understood, that this was 
connected with some old religious observance, and 
that such fairs were quite common in other parts. 
What is their origin? Are they still in existence 
in other parts of England? It is interesting to 
note how the taste for this toothsome delicacy has 
died out, Twenty-five years ago I could enumerate 
nearly a dozen varieties, some of the cakes being 
elaborately gilt and quaintly moulded. 

A. H. Bartuerr. 

156, Clapham Road. 


Sm Jerrery Wyatvitte, originally Jeffery 
Wyatt, an eminent architect, who died in 1840. 
Are any of his drawings or papers extant respect- 
ing the old county houses which he restored, 
especially in Monmouthshire ? M. 


_ Barmasrer.—In an indenture relating to lands 
i the county of Derby I find references to 
: the office of Barmaster.” Will some readers of 
N. & Q” kindly enlighten me as to oon 


Revert Suerparp.—Any information about 


this gentleman, his descent, birth, and death, will | f 


be acceptable. It is known that he was a Suffolk 
man, 4 Fellow of the Linnean Society, friend of 
Kirby, the entomologist, and joint author with 
Whitear of a ‘Catalogue of the Birds of Norfolk 
and Suffolk,’ published in the Transactions of the 
society just named. Lapin. 


Hersert Spencer.—I should be glad if any of 
your readers could furnish me with the titles and 
dater.of the principal contributions of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to t Economist, all of which appeared, I 


believe, during the years 1848-52. In default of 
such precise information, I should be thankful for 
general indications that would facilitate the identi- 
fication of the articles in question. 

G. A. Greps. 


A Smvuceter’s Marx.—In Scott’s ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ in the “ Additional Note” at the com- 
mencement of vol. i., occurs the following sen- 
tence :— 

“The dauntless free-trader instantly weighed anchor, 
and bore down right between the lugger, so close that 
he tossed his hat on the deck of the one, and his wig on 
that of the other, hoisted a cask to his maintop to show 
his occupation, and bore away under an extraordinary 
pressure of canvas, without receiving injury.” 

Did smugglers use to denote their occupation by 
“hoisting a cask to the maintop”? If so, how 
can the origin of the custom be traced? Why 
should he hoist a cask and nothing else on hie 
maintop, and in no other place? 

D. D. 


To Rive Bopxix.—This phrase occurs in the 
words of a song by Frederic E. Weatherly, en- 
titled ‘ Jessamy Town,’ and I understand its mean- 
ing to be to sit in a carriage as a third person, in 
the middle, on a seat suited fortwo only. Can 
any one tell me the origin of the term, or give in- 
stances where it is so used ? 

W. H. K. 


[It is known in the West Riding. | 


Sir Ropert Pee’s Cotiection or Parntines. 
—Where are these paintings, which were described 
by Mrs. Jameson in her ‘Companion to the Pri- 
vate Galleries of Arts,’ especially the following /— 

Portrait by Rubens, known as the ‘ Chapeau de Paille.’ 

Ruins of Brederode Castle, by Hobbema. 

An Old Castle, by Cuyp. 

The Poulterer’s Shop, by Gerard Douw. 

The Landscape, by Ostade. 

W. Lovett. 


[In the National Gallery. } 


Book on Fiacs anp Stanparps or 
—To what books can I refer for information re- 
specting size, devices, &c., of the royal standard of 
England? Is there an _- book on this sub- 
ject ? B LORENCE SCARLETT. 


Mitirary.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ in- 
orm me under what circumstances some portion 
of an English regiment so distinguished itself in 
France that all the officers were Tnighted—I be- 
lieve early in the present century? 4H. L. C. 


Brisco Famity.—I should be much obliged if 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ would tell me who General 
Horton Brisco, the second brother of Sir John 
Brisco, first baronet, married. In Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age’ he is stated to have died s.p., but in Foster's 
* Noble and Gentle Families of Royal Descent’ his 
daughter Elizabeth Millicent is stated to have 
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married George Arbuthnot in 1805. This gentle- 
man’s mother was daughter of Richard Stone, and 
neice of Andrew Stone, Under Secretary of State 
1748. Where could I find a pedigree of t 
family ? 0. L. K. 


Morray or Livixastoyz.—I should be glad of 


any information about the Murrays of Livingstone, | of the 


Linlithgowshire. In the ‘Statistical Account of 
Scotland ’ (Linlithgowshire, Livingstone) “ Patrick 
Murray, Baron of Livingstone,” is mentioned as a 
distinguished student of natural history, who 
formed at his seat a collection of plants which, on 
his death, were removed to Edinburgh and became 
the foundation of the Botanic Garden there. 

In Groome’s ‘ Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland’ 
(Livingstone), the communion cups of the parish 
are stated to have the inscription, “ Gifted by Sir 
Patrick Murray of Livingstone, 1696.” This is 
probably the nephew of the botanist, who must 
bave died before 1670, when the Botanic Garden 
was stocked. See the ‘Inquisitionum Abbre- 
viatio’ (Abstract of the Records of Retours of 
Services), 1811, where there are references to 
writs of service of Patrick Murray of Livingstone 
in 1659 as heir male to his father, Sir Walter, 
and of Patrick Murray of Livingstoune in 1671 as 
heir male to his uncle, Patrick (Linlithg., 199, 
235). The latter appears to have ied Janet 
(‘ Ing. Gen.,’ 6821). 

ow were these Murrays connected with the 
Murrays of Blackbarony; who were the descend- 
ants of the family; and how did the estate pass out 
of their hands? It was at the end of last century 
in the possession of Sir W. A. Cunninghame, M.P. 
for the county, and about 1812 became the pro- 
pate of Lord Rosebery. W. J. Lee. 


ew Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


Latin Pray temp. Jac. I.—There has lately 
been submitted to my examination a small quarto 
MS., early seventeenth century, containing thirty- 
one leaves, but wanting at least the first, and per- 
haps some at the end. The subject is a curious 
Latin play, of which no title appears, in four acts, 
and four, four, six, and four scenes respectively, 
with the following characters : Crobolus, Pogglos- 
tus, Dromidolus (Philosophus), Pedantius, Fusca- 
-dilla ), Ludio, Bletus, Lydia, Tyrophagus, 
and Parillus. Can any of your readers inform me 
to the be by printed, &c. ? 

t may ibly Ruggle, who wrote ‘ Ig- 
W. LR. Vz 


Ajax CAPTURED BY THE Frencu.—An old 
letter in my possession, unfortunately undated, 
but written circa 1730, contains a reference to 
letters which had not reached the writer, and the 
non-receipt of which might be due to their being 
“on the Ajax, taken by the French, — 


I am uncertain whether she came from 


”| is taken from Baldach, an old name for 


Can any of your readers supply me with the date 
of the capture of this East Indiaman ? Lac. 


Ga.vucnat.—The polished shark skin, dyed 
green, with which spectacle cases and small boxes 
were covered formerly is thus called in French— 
“un étui de galuchat.” What may the etymology 

word be? AR 


Pomeroy anp Seccomse.— On August 10, 1630, 
Mary, the daughter of “ John Pomeroy, gent., and 
Maris, his wife,” was buried at St. Stephens by 
Launceston. There still remains in the church an 
inscription to her memory, on which are the Pome- 
roy arms impaling those of Seccombe. Can any of 
your readers favour me with the date or any other 
particulars of the Pomeroy and Seccombe inter- 
marriage ? J. 3. 


Heratpic.—I shall esteem it a great favour if 
any one will inform me what was the crest of 
Col. Gurwood, editor of the Duke of Wellington's 
dispatches. H. Wepewoop, 

31, Queen Ann Street, W. 


Haturwett Hatt, nzar Borron.—Can any 
one tell me if this hall was occupied by a Thomas 
Holme, of Halliwell, about the year 1805; and if 
he had any interest in it? J. G. 


“De Trietict Orricto, ex notione 
ipsius Naturali, Morali, ac Theologica ; instita- 
tiones orthodoxe contra Atheos, Politicos, Seo- 
tarios. Avthore Odovardo Westono Anglo. 8.T.D., 
et in collegio Anglorum Duaci Professore. Ant- 
verpie, Apud Joannem Keerbergium. Anno 
M.DCIL” Thick crown quarto, engraved title. 


Facts rding the paren and career of the 
author work will be welcomed thank- 


fully by VeEnaror. 
RiscounTer.— Among the collective ‘ Letters of 
Junius,’ “Miscellaneous,” No. cviii, signed 


“ Veteran "—it being of the late series, in which 
Lord Barrington, the official chief of Sir Phili 
Francis, is so wantonly attacked—has the w 
riscounter, which I do not find in any dictionary, 
thus:—“ Waddlewell (weeping): ‘Oh, fatal day! 
Compared with this, what is a riscounter! Alas! 
my dearest Lord, you have unmanned your depaty. 
I feel myself already at ten per cent, discount, 
never shall be at par again’” (Feb. 27, 1772) 
Waddlewell was Anthony Chamier, retired stock- 
broker, M.P. for Tamworth, and friend of Dr. 
Johnson. He died 1780. But what is a r+ 
counter ? A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Batpaccutwo.—In the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’ 
‘History of the Holy Eucharist in Britain’ we 
are told in a note that, according to Dr. Tristram, 
in the famous Baldacchino controversy, the 
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whence came the stuff of which such canopies were 
composed” (vol. ii. p. 100, quoting the Times, 
Dec. 16, 1873). On the other hand, in Dr. 
Murray’s ‘New English Dictionary,’ under the 
form “ Baldachin,” it is affirmed that Baldacco 
is the Italian “form of Bagdad, the city in Asia 
where the material was made.” On a subject of 
this kind Dr. Murray’s name carries with it great 
weight. Is any one able to prove whether, in the 
present case, he is right or wrong ? Anon, 


Tae “ Yettow Srickx.”—In ‘ The Personal Life 
of David Livingstone,’ by W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
published by Murray in 1880, occurs:— 

“ He [Livingstone] has also recorded a tradition that 

ple of the island [Ulva, on the west coast of 
Mall, in Argyllshire] were converted from being Roman 
Catholics by the laird coming round with a man having 
a yellow staff, which would seem to have attracted more 
attention than his teaching, for the new religion went 
long afterwards—perhaps it does so still—by the name 
of the religion of the ‘ yellow stick.’ ” 
Dr. Blaikie adds: “The same story is told of 
perhaps a dozen other places in the Highlands; 
the ‘yellow stick’ seems to have done duty on a 
considerable scale.” Can any one give further 
particulars regarding “the yellow stick,” or the 
man who carried it; or whether this peculiarly 
colored staff is supposed to have been carried 
generally in Scotland or in the North of England 
by the Protestant reformers of the time ? 

Marx H. 


Tuomas Warrts.—Particulars of the family 
connexions of Thomas Watts, late Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum, is re- 
spectfully requested. Any obituary notices of 
him will be much esteemed. Joun Tay.or. 

Northampton. 


Tour.—The library of Mr. Toup was sold in 
1784. Where was it sold ? OC. A. Warp. 


‘Tat or Betus.’—Would any of your 
readers kindly give me information on the follow- 
ing points concerning ‘The Book of Bells’? 1. 
By whom is it supposed to have been written ? 
2. In what language is it written? 3. Richard 
Lovett, in ‘Irish Pictures,’ says:— 

“On the verso of folio 344 is the following entry: ‘I 
Gerald Plunket of Dublin, wrot the pane “Of p 
chapter ; I mean where every chapter doth begin, 1568. 
The boke contaynes tow hundreth v and iii leaves at this 
present, xxvii August 1568,’ 

Under this is written by Usher, who was Bishop 
of Meath from 1621 to 1624, “August 24%, 
1621. I reckoned the leaves of this and found 
them to be in number 344. He who reckoned 
before me counted six score to the hundred.” The 
explanation given seems insufficient. If “tow 

th v and iii” means 208, that, plus 40, 
makes 248, leaving a difference of 96 unexplained. 

Sero sep Serio. 


Replies. 


KING OF ARMS OR KING AT ARMS. 
(7™ §. vii. 448.) 

I have glanced through several of the most 
likely authorities in my heraldic library, and from 
& very cursory inspection find that Edmondson, 
Dugdale, Dallaway, Boutell, Clark, and Barring- 
ton say “king of arms,” whilst Nisbet, Cussans, 
and Sloane-Evans have it “king at arms.” [ 
cannot find that the two oldest authorities I have 
—Gerard Leigh (1612) and Gwillim—use either 
expression. Your correspondent will therefore see 
that the balance of heraldic authority is largely in 
favour of “ king of arms.” . 5. Upan 

Inner Temple. 


Although modern authorities seem hardly to 
know their own minds on this point, using some- 
times one form and sometimes the other, I agree 
with E. C. K. in believing “ king of arms” to be 
the more correct. So the learned William Camden, 
“ Clarencieux Kinge of Armes,” subscribed him- 
self; and so William Dugdale, Esq., ‘‘ Norroy 
King of Arms,” is styled in the reprint of a docu- 
ment of 1663 which I have now before me. One 
can hardly believe that Mr. J. R. Planché, Somer- 
set Herald, was blundering when he dedicated his 
‘Pursuivant of Arms’ to Sir Charles George 
Yonge, Knt., “Garter King of Arms.” No, not 
although Sir Walter wrote— 

Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms! 


Sr. Swrrurw. 


** King of arms” isright. I remember address- 
ing an officer of arms at the Heralds’ College as 
“ Herald at Arms,” but was immediately corrected 
by the herald in question. Sir Walter Scott says 
‘Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, Lord Lyon 
King at Arms”; but Sir Walter is wrong. 

Grorcr Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


In the ‘Glossary of Heraldry,’ published by 
Parker, Oxford, 1847, there is an article on “ Kings 
of Arms,” which term alone is adopted throughout. 
The ancient French titles indicate that this is the 
correct form: “ Roy des armes des Clarenceux,” 
“ Roy des armes des Norreys”; as do the Latin 
titles also, viz., Garter, “ Rex armorum Anglicoram 
indefinité”; Clarencieux, “ Rex armorum partium 
Australiuam”; Norroy, “ Rex armorum, partiaum 
Borealium.” The other form, however, is in use, 
as by W. Newton, in his ‘Display of Heraldry,’ 
Pickering, London, 1846, p. 413, “Not 
years ago one of the Kings at Arms, &c.”; 
may claim the still earlier authority of Izaak Walton, 
who, in his ‘Life of Bp. Sanderson,’ speaks of a 
letter of King Charles, “ which was lately shew’d 
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me by Sir William e, King at Arms” (first 
ed., 1678, f. 2 recto). In some later editions this 
has been altered to “king of arms,” as in Major’s, 
London, 1825, p. 389. Latham, s.v. “ King,” 
gives the form “king at arms” only, with a long 
extract from Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary ’ in explana- 
tion. W. E. Bucktey. 


“ King of arms” is unquestionably the correct 
title; and, as E. O. R. remarks, in all old docu- 
ments it is “Rex armorum.” In Ye King of 
Arms, a serial published in 1873, and which only 
ran through some fifteen numbers, he will find a 
note, on p. 71, distinctly claiming that “king of 
arms” is the correct title, and alluding to the 
supposed analogy of “king at arms” to “ sergeant 
at arms.” One constantly hears the appellation 
“ king at arms,” though I venture to say used by no 
one properly versed in matters heraldic. Noble is 
notoriously inaccurate, and so the error he falls 
into in his ‘ Hist. of the Coll. of Arms’ is not to 
be wondered at. Artur Vicars. 


A member of my family, in 1562, “ beinge un- 
certeyne yn what manner his auncestors did use 
and beare their sayde Oreaste and Tymber,” did 
require Clarenceux to set them forth. The herald 
thus described himself: “ William Heruy, esquyre, 
otherwise called Clarencieulx, principall heraulde 
and king off armes off the sowthe Easte and Weast 
parties of England, from the ryuer off Trent south- 
warde.” A. E. W. 


“ King at arms” is the term used in the follow- 
ing dictionaries—viz., Littleton’s (1693)=rex ar- 
morum, Bailey's (1782), and Johnson’s (1785), in 
which Phillips and Walton are the quoted autho- 
rities. J. F. Manseren. 


Avice Perrers (7 §, vii. 148, 215, 449). 
—Oonsiderable mystery hangs about the history 
of Alice Perers, but it is not of that kind which 
modern writers have indulged in, induced by her 
contemporary detractors, for as to her actual social 
position and descent there is none whatever. I 
should have been content to have left matters as 
they are had not HeramenTrupe very authorita- 
tively stated that “Maid of Honour to Queen 
Philippa she certainly was not.” 

Now, although the chastity of Alice Perers is 
questionable, and very much so, she was certainly 
unmarried whilst in attendance on Queen Philippa; 
neither could there have been anything very noto- 
rious against her character at that time, otherwise 
she would have been unfit to have figured at court. 
It is chiefly from her will, after her death, that we 
are really made aware of her unchastity, for she 
left two daughters born apparently out of wedlock, 
and we know that by W. de Wyndesore, whom 
she married, she left no issue, the inquisition taken 
after his death and other authentic records proving 


that fact. I will undertake to show that she was 
Maid of Honour to Queen Philippa, and nothing 
else. 

A foot-note to p. 283, vol. xxii. of Archeologia 
shows that Bishop Louth so named her. Carte, 
the historian, pronounces her to have been “ of the 
Bedchamber” of the late Queen. Both these 
assertions are in conformity with the Patent Roll 
entry styling her “domicella camere.” The dis- 
tinction—for it is a modern one comparatively— 
between Maid of Honour and Lady of the Bed- 
chamber could not have been, and clearly was not, 
so strictly defined at that period as in the present 
day. . 

The term domicella is uniformly applied to 
unmarried ladies of good birth and lineage, and 
more especially to those of noble birth. “ Uni- 
versim dictz filiz principam, magnatum, baronum 
et militum innupte” is Ducange’s definition of the 
word ; consequently, “‘ Domicella camerz consortis 
nostre Philippe,” the designation of Alice Perers 
after the Queen’s death, unmistakably proves that 
she was unmarried whilst in attendance on Queen 
Philippa (Pat., 47 E. III.), and for which Lady in 
Waiting or Maid of Honour is the correct render- 
ing. We know that she so continued until the 
end of Edward III.’s reign, when she married 
William de Wyndesore, the Viceroy of Ireland, or 
in the first year of Richard II.; but the precise 
period of her marriage after the Queen’s death has 
no bearing on her designation before that event 
(S. Carte, ‘ Hist. of England,’ ii. 534; Louth, vii. 
28). The foregoing, I think, quite disposes of 
the question of Maid of Honour, and equally puts 
beyond dispute her lineage and descent, 
being, in fact, the daughter of Sir Richard Perers; 
and in an escutcheon still extant William de 
Wyndesore quarters the Perers coat. ; 

Now as to the word camera. The application 
of this term is various (chamber, room, closet, 
&c.); and it is far from certain that bedchamber is 
even the proper rendering in the case in question, 
sctulthetending there is an instance in the present 
day of an unmarried “bedchamber woman.” I 
prefer to take camera, as applied to a regal court, in 
the sense of one of its compounds, ¢.g., camerarws, 
a chamberlain, or as closet in court parlance, a8 
we say of a functionary of the royal household, 
Clerk of the Closet. Another of its compounds, 
cameralis, chambermaid, in its analogy to bed- 
chamber, induces rather to the belief that such 
designation was not necessarily implied, and that 
“domicella camere” can only be taken, as we 
now say, Maid of Honour. 

That Alice Perers was unmarried, and so re 
puted, whilst in that capacity to Queen Philipps 
is further shown by Rot. Parl., iii. 41; for, im 
order to reverse the proceedings taken against her 
in 1 Ric. II. it was argued, and insisted on a8 & 
main point, in the second of that king, that she 
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bad been improperly called upon to answer as a 
feme sole, whereas at the time she was the wife of 
William de Wyndesore. JEO VOILE DROICT. 


So far as I remember, she was the daughter of 
Gunnora, one of the four daughters and coheiresses 
of Sir Thomas de Ormesbye. Gunnora married 
Jobn Piers, Perers, or Perrirs. Alice married, 
first, Sir Thomas de Herford, and secondly, Walter, 
or John, de Wyndesore (see Palmer’s ‘ Perlustration 
of Great Yarmouth’). Ormesbye Broad is close to 
Yarmouth. M. §. 


CuericaL Exprosives (7™ §. vii. 326, 435).— 
Barham held that clergymen should not go beyond 
*7o0ks.” Even then, perhaps, they ought to add 
“if I may be allowed the expression.” I have 
noticed with some surprise in reading the ‘ Me- 
morials of Thomas Poole’ that Coleridge, even in 
his preaching days, permitted himself the use of 
the “big D.” When did this, our national oath, 
as I am afraid it must be called, come into general 
use? One rarely meets with it, as a mere exple- 
tive, in the Elizabethan dramatists. There is, how- 
ever, an instance in Massinger :— 

For should you vow, 
D—n me, I'll do this, you are sure to break. 
* The Maid of Honour,’ II. i. 


C. C. B. 


As I am not one of those who knew what Dr. 
Cuance has said of sac & papier—I first came upon 
it in Droz’s ‘ Autour d’une Source,’ where it is not 
used by an ecclesiastic—I feel in gratitude bound 
to contribute something, if only a guess, towards 
his inquiry. As a guess, then, only, I would sug- 
gest, since no one else has made reply, that dinci- 
bacco may be dindi, a frequent child's word for 
money, wealth, and bacchus. It is too much to 
expect always Bob Acres appropriateness in ex- 
pletives ; but perhaps the context may bear out 
some agreement with this. It is not long since 
I saw accidempoli in Il Secolo, which I took to be 
& variant of accidente, but without other special 
sense here: something as we hear scissors, Jerusha, 

merely indivi iarities, like nothing else 
in heaven or on earth. te W. C. MB. 


Carruet vi. 249, 416).—Canon Raine’s 
Life of St. Cathbert’ gives Prior Wessington’s 
list of churches in Lancastrieschire dedicated to 
saint, as under :— 

“ Furnes, Kirkby Ireleth, Haxheved, Aldynham, 

Graves, Boomyldon (1 Millom) 
a im 

Kelett in Lonsdall, Middleton Manchester.” 
It will be seen that Cartmell is not included. My 
former inquiry as to that place was prompted by a 
half idea that it might prove to be the city of 
mm referred to in Dr. Skene’s ‘Celtic Scot- 


“Ulster Annals record in 741 Battle of Drum Cath- 
mail between the Cruithnigh and the Dalriads against 
Innrechtach.” 

There is a foot-note thus :— 

“The only notice the author has been able to find of a 
lace called Cathmail is ina poem attributed to St. 
olumba in honour of St. Cormac ua Liathan, mentioned 

in  ppmala Life, when he came to Iona. One stanza 
is this : — 

When the blooming sweet man had arrived 

At Cross Cormac, at his church, 

Then rang the soft-toned bell 

Here at the city of Cathmail.” 


In the ‘ Life of St. Kentigern’ one finds the follow- 
ing note :— 


Furseus: Finianus Cathmail et Bitheus: Kieranus 
ARGLAN. 


Sir Davin Lyypsay’s Reaisrer S. vii. 
427)—The register was completed in 1542 with 
the blazon of Lyndsay’s own arms. In the memoir 

refixed to his scholarly edition of the ‘ Poetical 

orks’ David Laing writes thus :— 


“The Register of Arms, of the Scottish Nobility and 
Gentry, was compleated [sic] under his direction, as 
Lyon Herald, during the King’s life, in the year 1542. 
This official Register of Arms was submitted by Sir 
James Balfour, one of his sucessors as Lyon King, to the 
Lords of Privy Council, at Holyrood-house, on the 9th 
December, 1630, and approven as an authentic Register. 
It is preserved in the Library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, Edinburgh, having been acquired with Balfour's 

luable M ipt Collections in 1698.” 

Taomas Barve. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sin Ricnarp Grenvitie vii. 467).—A 
description, written by Sir Walter Raleigh, of Sir 
Richard Grenville’s famous battle with the Spaniards 
will be found in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ 
vol. ii. p. 665, and there is also an account of it 
in Camden’s ‘History of Elizabeth’ (ed. 1675), 
pp. 455-6. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

Mr. Fox Bourne’s ‘English Seamen under the 
Tudors’ will tell you the contemporary authorities. 
For a beautiful modern telling of the story read 
R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Virginibus Puerisque.’ In 
Arber’s “ English Reprints,” No. 29, are published, 
for one shilling, Sir W. Raleigh’s version, 1591; 
Gervase Markham’s, 1595; and Jan Huyghen van 
Linschoten’s. M.B. Cantab. 


Tae Paincess Henrietta, Docuess oF ORLEANS 
(7™ §. vii. 462).—A sad mistake has found its 
way into the otherwise substantial and able note of 
Mr. Winstow Jongs. He says, towards the end 
of the note, “that the name in question (Anne) 


was given to her by Anne of Austria, the mother 
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of Louis Treize.” The parenthesis and the italics 
are mine, of course. Now, the mother of Louis 
Treize (the thirteenth) was Marie de Medicis, the 
second wife of King Henri IV. Anne of Austria 
was the wife of Louis XIII. and the mother of 
Louis Quatorze (the fourteenth), to whom she 
wished to have married the said Princess Hen- 
DwarcEL. 
aris. 


Allow me to correct an error in the communica- 
tion of Mr. Winstow Jonzs at the above place. 
The ‘ Lives of the Princesses of England’ was 
written by Mrs. Everett Green; her maiden name 
was Mary Anne Everett Wood. 

H. E. Witxryson. 

Anerley, 


Lorp Truro (7™ §. vii. 428, 478).—The fol- 
lowing may answer one of the queries of your cor- 
respondent Mr. T. Cann Hucues. On the south 
face of the mausoleum in the churchyard of St. 
Lawrence, near Ramsgate, erected by Sir Augustus 
Frederick D’Esté, is the following inscription :— 

Sacred 
To the beloved memory of 
The Right Hon” Thomas Wilde 
1** Baron Truro 
who began his professional life as an attorney 
by great talent, perseverance and integrity 
unaided by patronage 
became Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas 
and afterwards Lord High Chancellor 
of England 
Born 7 day of July 1782. 
Died 11 day of November 1855. 
he had by his first 
marriage with Mary Wilemar 
three Sons. 
The eldest of whom died in infancy, 
and one Daughter. 
By his second Wife 
Augusta Emma D’ Esté 
he left no issue, 
I supplied the above and other particulars to Mr. 
John Gough Nichols in April, 1864, and in the 
Herald and Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 261, it is stated 
“that thither (St. Lawrence) the body of Lord 
ro was conveyed from his house in Eaton Square 
in 1855.” W. H. Sarrs, Major-General. 

Lindum Terrace, Lincoln, 

A slight error has crept into my note on Lord 
Truro. The year in which he was first returned as 
member for Newark-on-Trent was 1831, as stated 
by Mr. BorraJo in his note on the same subject, 
and not 1838, as appears in ~~. 


W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey, 


Brack Men as Heratps 1x Toe Baririsa 
Isuxs (7 S. vii. 448, 517).—Sir Walter Scott was 
probably quite correct in asserting that the trum- 
peters of the Scottish Life Guards in the seven- 


teenth century were negroes. The “‘ six negroes 
in white dresses richly laced, and having massive 
silver collars and armlets,” as described in ‘Old 
Mortality,’ are stated to have “acted as trum. 
peters.” There is not a word as to their being 
heralds. Sir Walter Scott knew perfectly what 
were the functions of a herald, and was the most 
unlikely person to have confounded one with a 
trumpeter. Hogarth’s trumpeters, again, were 
trumpeters, not heralds. Heralds never were 
trumpeters themselves, though on certain occasions 
they were, and are, attended by the royal trumpeters. 
The confusion which prevails in the public mind on 
the subject, and the reason why a herald in full 
official costume is so often depicted with a trumpet 
(from which hangs a bannerol emblazoned with 
the royal arms) are very simply explained. 

I once, when a very young man, was asked by a 
most eminent authority if I knew why it was com- 
monly supposed that heralds themselves blew trum- 
pets when they proclaimed peace, &c.; and on my 
confessing my ignorance, I was told that it arose 
simply from the misreading of a stage direction in 
one of Shakespeare’s historical plays, “‘ Enter herald 
with trumpet,” meaning “Enter a herald with a 
trumpeter”! Et voila tout! 

The Queen’s trumpeters sound a fanfare when 
the appearance of the officers of arms announces 
the approach of Her Majesty in a royal procession; 
and they attend the heralds on certain occasions to 
sound their trumpets at a given signal. Her 
Majesty’s heralds marshal and direct and head 
a royal procession, but they neither carry nor blow 
the trumpets which are sounded when they appear. 

Hogarth and Scott were probably quite right in 
depicting official trampeters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in these islands as men of 
dark complexion. They would have been quite 
wrong if they had represented (and I do not sup- 
pose they ever did) the sovereign’s officers of arms 
as black men during those centuries, or at any 
other time. 


Portrait or Ienativs Sancuo (7 §. vii. 325, 
457).—Ignatius Sancho was a negro, born in 1729, 
on board a ship in the slave trade off the coast of 
Guinea, and was baptized by the name of Ignatius 
at Carthagens. His parents died soon after his 
birth, and when he was two years old he was 
brought to England and given to three maiden 
sisters, living at Greenwich, who nicknamed him 
Sancho, from some resemblance they fancied “y 
saw in him to the squire of Don Quixote. 
Duke of Montagu, who lived at Blackheath, saw 
and admired him, and frequently took him home 
to his duchess, whose service he entered, and 
remained as butler until her death. He after- 
wards took service again with the young duke 
until 1773, when his corpulence and other troubles 
induced him to leave and take up a grocery 
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ness on his own account. He wrote many very 
intelligent letters, which, being the work of a 
negro, attracted a great deal of attention from the 
literary men of his time. He was fortunate enough 
to secure the patronage of three duchesses, as well 
as that of Garrick and Sterne. The fact that 
“ painting was so much within the circle of Ignatius 
Sancho’s judgment and criticism, that several 
artists paid great deference to his opinion,” might 
account for Gainsborough having painted his por- 
trait. He died in 1780. 

If Wican has not access to ‘The New 
Biog. Dict.’ (1784), whence these particulars are 
taken, and will communicate with me, I shall be 
glad to give him an extended reference. 


Wma. Norman. 
4, St. James’s Place, Plumstead, 


In a periodical entitled Tobacco, of June 1, 1888, 
p. 156, isa memoir of this individual, illustrated 
by a small engraving, oval in form, and under- 
neath is inscribed “ Gainsborough Pinx., Bartolozzi 
Sculp.” It represents a hideously ugly black man, 
apparently dressed in livery; and it certainly 
seems remarkable that an eminent painter and 
engraver should have exercised their talents upon 
him. In the memoir is a woodcut depicting a 
cask of tobacco, over which is inscribed, on a scroll, 
“Sancho’s best Trinidado.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridze, 


Ignatius Sancho was a literary n who was 
born in 1729 on board a slave ain cod died in 
Westminster, Dec. 14, 1780. Wicawn will find 
farther particulars of his life in the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography,’ Beeton’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Universal Information,’ and other works 
of J. F. Manseren. 


nothing of Sir Thomas Fettiplace, a i 

of that ancient Berkshire family Alga pp desi- 
deratam. But Sir Richard Carew would be the 
then representative of the Carews of Beddington. 
He was knighted in 1497, and made a banneret 
in 1512. Nicholas, his son, was afterwards the 
well-known Master of the Horse, made a K.G. in 
1536, and beheaded on March 3, 1539, for alleged 
complicity in the Exeter conspiracy. 

Richard Broke had been appointed serjeant-at- 
law in November, 1510. At the time of his re- 
ceiving the coif he was Recorder of and M.P. for 
the City of London. From 1520 till 1526 he was 
& Justice of the Common Pleas, and from 1526 till 
some years later, Chief Baron 

equer. His paren as recorded b; 
Burke is confirmed by Foss. 

Sir Symon (not Richard) Harcourt was of Stanton 
d Knighted in 1513 for bravery at the 
siege of Tournay., Died in 1547. 


From the fact of John Baldwin’s association 
with Serjeant Broke in the deed quoted by 
H. ©. F. it is highly probable that he would be 
the after Chief Justice. He did not reach the 
coif until 1531; but Foss tells us that he attained 
so high a reputation as a lawyer that he received 
the uncommon distinction of being thrice appointed 
Reader of his Inn between 1516 and 1531. In 
common with your correspondent H. ©. F. I 
should be glad to know more about these Bald- 
wins of Aylesbury, several of whom were after- 
wards members of Parliament. W. D. Pin«. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Sanearre (7 S. vii. 345).—I am not going to 
be so bold as to offer an opinion as to the origin of 
the name Sangatte, because I do not know on 
which syllable the stress lies in local pronuncia- 
tion ; but I may take this opportunity of urging 
once more the importance of a rule which is too 
often neglected in the examination of place-names, 
and which is almost invariable, namely, that the 
stress is laid on the qualitative or adjective syl- 
lable. Thus in Sandgate the stress is irrevocably 
on Sand ; and if, as I imagine, Sangatte carries the 
stress on the second syllable, it is almost impossible 
that it should be a corruption of Sandgate. If, on 
the other hand, it means Sainte Agathe, it may 
seem at first sight as if Sainte were the qualitative 
syllable; but that is not so, The prefix Saint is, as 
it were, generic, followed by a specific (or qualita- 
tive) name, and we speak of St. James, St. Gedrge, 
&c. (St. John and St. Maur, used as surnames, 
occasionally form singular exceptions, and are pro- 
nounced Sinjon, Séymour), just as we speak of 
King Hénry, Queen Mary, Sir Thomas. 

The rule of the stress is as applicable to Celtic 
as to Teutonic names. In Celtic the qualitative 
generally follows the noun, and the stress is con- 

uently thrown back, thus :—Lochddw=loch 
dubh, black lake ; Pold}w=pol dubh, black pool ; 
Lincbm=linn cam, crooked pool. But occa- 
sionally the arrangement is reversed, with the 
following result :—Diloch=dubh loch, black lake ; 
Dipple=dubh pol, black pool ; Camlin or Came- 
lon=cam linn, crooked pool. The stress,as Pror. 
Sxeat has shown with admirable clearness 
vii. 321), does not tend to preserve the vowel 
sounds unaltered; on the other hand, the tendency 
appears to be for the consonants to drop out in 
the syllable following the stress, A typical in- 
stance of that process is the name Brocas (well 
known to Etonians), which is all that remains of 


Brockhurst, the badger’s thicket. 
Hersert 


Hosstepenoy iv. 523; v. 58, 178).—In 
my long note upon this word the view which I 
principally insisted on was that the word had 
origi hye the meaning of wobbling (or inclin- 
ing) to left, like the tongue of a balance ; and 
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that if it had finally been applied to a lad from 
fourteen upwards, either by a parent in his fears or 
by a malicious cynic, it was because it is especially 
during his hobbledehoyhood that the male indi- 
vidual is apt to incline either to the right or to the 
left—that is, to turn out well or ill, both morally and 
physically. This view of mine derives support from 
a French slang expression which I lately met with 
in ‘ La Gosse,’ by Olivier Marthini (second edition, 
Paris, 1889), p. 135, in the following sentence :— 
“La belle malice d’étre honnéte quand on a tout ce 
faut sous la main! était né dans-une famille 
riche, il n’aurait pas ‘obliqué 4 gauche,’* lui non 
us, 


The person who is here represented (in the third 
person) as excusing himself, is a hobbledehoy 
who has gone to the bad and been sent to a refor- 
matory ; and his oer expression, obliquer & 
gauche (for which, in the same book, p. 284, we 
find mal tourner substituted) is certainly altogether 
in accordance with the interpretation I have given 
of hobbledehoy. Nor will it seem strange that 
“moving obliquely (or sloping off) to the left” 
should be ed as equivalent to turning out 
badly, if we consider the close connexion which 
there is in many modern languages between the 
words which denote the right hand and rectitude. 


F, Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have met with 
the following in ‘Le Joug,’ by Eugéne Delard, 
p. 38, viz.: “Si la petite donnait jamais 4 gauche,” 
where donner & gauche=to go wrong. 


Dragoons, Royrat Scors Greys 
8. vii. 307).—This regiment was formed in 1681 
by adding some newly raised troops of cavalry to 
three independent corps, which were known as 
Scots Dragoons, and had been in existence since 
1679. Col. Thomas Dalzell was appointed com- 
manding officer, his commission bearing date Nov. 
25,1681. It stood fourth in the list of Dragoon 
regiments, but it was at first known generally as 
the Royal Regiment of Scots Dragoons or by the 
name of its commanding officer for the time being. 
The men wore cuirasses until 1684, and their uni- 
form was grey. Their head-dress was different 
from that of the other Dragoon regiments, as the 
officers and men wore grenadier caps instead of 
hats bound with lace. In 1707 the title was 
changed to Royal Regiment of North British Dra- 
= some senior regiments 

te rom ns into corps in 
another denomination, it became second on the 
list. In 1751 its numerical title was authorized, as 
well as its second name, Royal North British Dra- 
goons. At this time the coats were scarlet, double 


* The inverted commas are not mine. I need hardly 
4 that “ obli 
itary ex 


r & gauche”’ is, strictly speaking, 


breasted, and lined with blue; waistcoat and 
breeches blue; grenadier caps, with thistle and 
motto of St. Andrew in front, red flap, with the 
white horse of Hanover and the words “ Nec aspera 
terrent ” over it. In 1764 the regiment was ordered 
to be mounted on long-tailed horses, and the colour 
of the waistcoats and breeches was changed from 
blue to white. I imagine that at first the regiment 
obtained its popular name of Scots Greys, which 
has now been authorized as a secondary title, on 
account of its grey uniform, or perhaps from Lord 
Grey. It was also called at one time “ The 
White Horse.” Afterwards the idea of mount- 
ing the officers and men on grey chargers may 
have been taken from the circumstance that a 
troop of Dutch horse which accompanied William, 
Prince of Orange, to England were so mounted. 
In 1799 “nag-tailed” horses were ordered to be 
ridden, and in 1811 the white leather breeches 
were replaced by plush ones, which afterwards were 
discontinued and trousers substituted, as at pre- 
sent. The trophies of the regiment consist of the 
colours of the iment du Roi, taken at Ramilies 
in 1706, and a standard of the French Household 
Cavalry, captured at Dettingen in 1743. Also the 
eagle and colour of the 45me Regiment d’Infanterie 
de Ligne, captured at Waterloo by Sergeant Ewart, 
on which were inscribed the words “ Austerlitz, 
Eylau, Friedland, Jena, Wagram.” I regret that I 
cannot inform Mason where these interest- 
ing trophies are kept at present. The eagle, worn 
as a badge by the regiment, is in commemoration of 
the capture of the standard at Waterloo. In addi- 
tion to the motto of St. Andrew, ‘‘ Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit,” it also bears the words “‘ Second to 
none.” R. Stewart Parrerson, 
i Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


‘Dora (7 S. vii. 108, 197, 395).— 
Braun is misspelt. It should be Brame. 
initials C. M. B.—meaning Charlotte Monica 
Brame—were transposed in America to B. M. C., 
and her works published under the name of Bertha 
M. Clay; about the most barefaced piece of trickery 
ever heard of. 


Rovssgau 1x Enoianp §. vii. 469).—All 
the particulars required by your correspondent 
Woortow are to be found in vols. xix. and xx. of 
“ (Eavres de Rousseau, Citoyen de Genéve, d Paris 
de V’Imprimerie de P. Didot PAiné, au Palais des 
Sciences et Arts, An IX. (1801).” These volumes, 
the last two of the edition, are a part of his corre- 
spondence. In a letter dated “Chiswick le 29 

anvier, 1766,” he announces his arrival in Eng- 
land. The following two letters were written from 
the same place. All the letters from March 22, 
1766, till April 30, 1767, are dated from Wootton; 
and in that of May 10, 1766, he gives a descrip- 
tion of the house in which he lived. there (that of 
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Mr. Davenport). In another long letter, dated 
Monquin (in France), February 26, 1770 (written 
thus 17% 70), he recurs to his stay in England. 
DyaRGEL. 
Paris. 
It can hardly be possible that Mr. Morley’s 
‘Rousseau’ is unknown to the querist. In it he 
will find much of what he desires. W. C. B. 


Kyers TuRNED Backwarps (7" §. vii. 486).— 
There is no bird in the world that has its ‘‘ knees 
turned backwards.” One of the few bits of com- 
parative anatomy which I know is that the joint 
which Mr. Grsson means is not the knee, but the 
heel. I appeal to any surgeon who reads ‘ N. & Q.’ 
whether I am not right. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Oto Loypow Brincr vii. 483).—The 
first stone bridge across the Thames at London was 
commenced in 1176. The architect was Peter 
of Colechurch, who died in 1205, one year before 
the structure was completed. The stone platform 
was 926 feet long and 40 feet wide. The coping 
stones were 60 feet above the level of the water at 
ebb tide, and the bridge was formed by 19 pointed 
arches, with massive piers from 25 to 34 feet in 
solidity, having a draw-bridge on each side of the 


river to protect the approaches. The chapel in- 
scribed to St. Thomas 4 Becket consisted of two 
stories, and was familiarly known as St. Thomas of 
the Bridge. It stood on the tenth or great pier, 
that is, as nearly as possible in the centre of the 
bridge, the lower portion being the crypt, paved 


with black and white marble. In this crypt the 
architect, Peter of Colechurch, desired that his 
bones might rest ; and there, it may be presumed, 
they peacefally remained for centuries; but in 
1737 the premises came into the occupation of a 
Mr. Yaldwin, to be used by him as a dwelling and 
warehouse. Whilst alterations were being effected 
under the staircase of the crypt the remains of a 
human body were discovered and removed, but no 
inscription was found to afford a clue as to whose 
body it was, nor were any records of the interment 
forthcoming. 

In the summer of 1833 old London Bridge was 
removed. I was at school in Kennington at the 
time, and hearing that the crypt which once con- 
tained the remains of Peter of Colechurch had 
been discovered, I hastened to view the ruin. 
Admission to inspect was denied to a boy, albeit of 
archeological proclivities, and I was fain to watch 

process of demolition from the nearest buttress 

of the London Bridge now standing. However, I 
secured a print, which I still retain, showing the 
chapel of St. Thomas and the crypt let to Mr. 
Yaldwin in the last century. The questions, there- 
remaining to be solved are—{1) Who com- 


pleted the old bridge when Peter of Colechurch 
died in 1205? (2) Of whom were the remains dis- 
covered in the tomb under the crypt stairs in 1737 
and where were they afterwards placed? I hope 
that Mr. Furnivatv’s note will bring forth better 
information on this interesting subject than I can 
furnish. Grorce J. T. Merry. 
35, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 


‘On THE caRPET” (7™ S, vii. 344, 432, 476). 
—In Lincolnshire also “To be carpeted” is a 
common phrase, and means that a labourer or a 
servant unused to carpets has been called into the 
room of the master to receive a “ jawbation.” “On 
the carpet”=‘‘ under consideration” is also 
common here and everywhere else, I should imagine. 
I have just stumbled upon a curious old example 
in Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1550, While King Richard 
was anxiously seeking a fit instrament to murder 
his nephews, his “‘secret page” bethought him of 
a likely man, and went to tell his master, and 
“‘ ypon the pages woordes, kyng Richard arose (for 
this communicacion had he sittyng on a drafte, 
a convenient carpet for suche a counsail).”— 
‘ Richard IIL,’ f. 3, recto. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Grapvuates or Scorrish Universitizs §, 
vii. 388, 454, 493).— Edinburgh has such a list ; its 
title is ‘ A Catalogue of the Graduates in the Facul- 
ties of Arts, Divinity and Law of the University of 
Edinburgh since its Foundation.’ It was printed 
by Neill & Co, in 1858, It gives a chronological 
list of the Principals, Regents, and Professors since 
1583; of Masters of Arts since 1587; of Graduates 
in Divinity since 1709, and in Law since 1695, 
which are the earliest notices of such degrees being 
conferred. It is compiled from the ‘ Book of 
Laureations,’ which commences with the National 
Covenant of 1580, which had to be signed by both 
professors and students. The Register of Matri- 
culations and the list of contributors to the Univer- 
sity Library are also used. The list of Medical 
Graduates from 1705 appear in a volume issued in 
1846. The Bannatyne Club, I believe, has also 
published a list of the Edinburgh graduates; but I 
have been unable to find any of the other three 
Scotch Universities. De V. Paren-Payrne. 


A Mayor's Titre (7" vi. 468; vii. 112, 
494).—The reply of the Mayor of Great Yarmouth 
has drawn my attention to the original query of 
Mr. Watrorp and the subsequent notes that 
have since appeared in your columns, which I had 
hitherto overlooked. Had I noticed the query 
when it appeared I would certainly have answered 
it, as I was entirely responsible for styling the 
Mayor of Coventry “Right Worshipful” in the 
Leamington programme of the Royal Archeological 
Institute. The distinctive title, therefore, given 
to the then worthy mayor of that city did not 
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emanate from him, as A Sexacenarnian has 


have always been under the impression that 
mayors of cathedral cities were entitled to be 
called “ right worshipful,” and other mayors “ wor- 
shipfal” only. In settling the Leamington pro- 
gramme of the Royal Archeological Institute a 
question occurred to me whether or not the mayor 
of a city that had once boasted of a cathedral 
should styled “right worshipfal.” I conse- 
quently sought the opinion of a learned antiquary, 
and he informed me it would be the better course 
to give the higher title in such a case. 

aunder, in his ‘ Treasury of Knowledge,’ 1843, 
p- 349, says, “‘ The mayors of all corporations, with 
the sheriffs, aldermen, and recorder of London, are 
styled ‘right worshipful.’” I hardly think this is 
correct as regards mayors. I shall be much obliged 
for any information on the subject. Many of your 
readers will, no doubt, be able to farnish a satis- 
factory reply. 

I should like to know—(1) Are mayors of cathe- 
dral cities per se entitled to be called “ right 
worshipfal”? (2) How should the mayor of a 
town or city that had formerly been honoured 
with a cathedral be styled? (3) What other 
mayors, if any, have a right to the superior title ? 
It would be interesting to have a complete list of 
all towns and cities whose mayors are entitled to 
be called “‘ right worshipful” published in your 
columns, 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Srac Marcu S. vii. 508).—Mr. Later 
has here been misled by a technical term. By a 
“stag” in this context is not meant a member of 
the genus Cervus, but a gamecock not fully grown. 
Vide Hoyle’s ‘Games,’ third edition, p. 119, under 
“OCocking,” which says, “ With a view to try the 
virtue of a brood, choose from those that are hatched 
early some of the stags that are shortest upon leg”; 
and a few lines further down on the same page, 
**Should the stags afterwards when cocks win the 
odd battle.” Cockfighting, it may be noted, is 
still very prevalent in Northumberland and Dar- 
ham, three battles having taken place within a 
radius of about a mile on one day in this neigh- 
bourhood a few weeks ago. 


H. Earpuey 
Howden le Wear, Darlington . 


War i rae Nernertanps, 1607 (7" 8S. vii. 
468). —The only names to which the given initials 
could apply, that appear in the list published in the 
Atheneum, of those intended to be included under 
the letter F., in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 

hy,’ are those of Charles Ferme, or Fairholm, 
heological Professor at Edinburgh (c.) 1557-1617 ; 
Charles Fitzgeffrey, divine and poet, 1575-1636 ; 
Christopher Fulwood, royalist, died 1643; and 
perhaps Christopher Plunket, second Earl of Fin- 


gall, died 1649. This rough statement of names 
may help J. O. J. in his search of the owner of the 
initials, J. F. Manseren, 

Liverpool. 

It po 9 pees that C. F. may be Sir Charles 
Fairfax, a distinguished commander, who was at 
Nieuport, Ostend, and Sluys, and spent some time 
in the camp of the archduke; see ‘D. N. B.,’ 
xviii. 130. W. C. B. 


TaiLep Encuiseman §, vi. 347, 493 ; vii. 132, 
212, 349, 433).—The following passage from a very 
curious work gives another origin to the tails of the 
Kentish men :— 

“Men say (saith Nangiacus, as Genebrard reporteth) 
that Kentish men have tails like brute beasts, because 
their ancestors mocked Austin the monk when he came 
to preach among them: nay by some this is believed as 
a truth to this day."—‘ A Present for a Papist; or, the 
History of Pope Joan,’ Rivingtons, 1785. 


James Hoopsr. 
50, Mornington Road, N.W. 


Tue Famity or Gisors (7 S. vi. 201, 297).— 
The recent publication by the Corporation of Lon- 
don of the first part of the Husting Rolls, under the 
editorship of Dr. Sharpe, is of immense assistance 
towards the elucidation and definition of the mem- 
bers of this numerous family, which I attempted 
to unravel in a previous communication. I propose 
now to curtly collate the information contained 
therein. 

It is satisfactory (to myself) to find the surmise 
I then ventured to make, that there were probably 
three John Gisors, of whom the coroner was the 
connecting link, fully borne out by the will of 
John de Gisorzs (the third), wherein, after giving 
instructions to be buried in the church of St. 
Martin, Vintry, he provides for a chantry in the 
same church for the souls of himself and Isabella, 
his wife; for John and Margery, his father and 
mother ; for John, his dfather ; and for others 
not specified in the ‘Calendar,’ although very de- 
sirable, 

In order to distinguish these three men (grand- 
father, father, and son) I propose to adopt the 
variable orthography in the wills themselves, 
naming them thus: John Gisors, will enro 
1282 ; John de Gisorcio, will enrolled 1296 ; John 
de Gysorzs, will enrolled 1350-1. 

By the will of John Gisors we gather he was the 
son of Peter de Gisors, and he devises rents in the 
parish of St. Thomas the Apostle to John and 
Anketin, his sons, at the same time making a be- 
quest to Margaret, his niece, the daughter of his 
sister Johanna. 

From the will of John de Gisorcio we learn he 
had a numerous family, viz., John de Gysorzs (to 
be alluded to presently); Anketin, to whom 4 
wharf upon Walebroke is demised; Thomas, who in- 
herited the “ New Hall” (Gisors’ or Gerard’s Hall) 
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in the parish of St. Mildred, Bread Street ; Henry; 
Beatrice; Mabel; Johanna; and Isabella. In 
addition to these, in the will of his relict Margery 
(enrolled in 1305) mention is made of another son, 
Richard (possibly posthumous), who, together with 
Isabella, his sister, is placed under the guardian- 
ship of Thomas, their brother, during minority. 
Coming to the will of John de Gysorzs; in 
addition to the provisions already enumerated, all 
his lands, rents, and tenements in the parish of St. 
Martin, Vintry, are left to Henry Pykard and 
Margaret, his wife, daughter of Thomas, and niece 
of the testator. (The text of the ‘Calendar’ is 
“granddaughter” of the testator. On referring to 
Dr. Sharpe, however, he has very courteously con- 
firmed my suspicion that it is an error.) The next 
bequest is of the “ New Hall,” now first called 
Gysors’ Hall, to Felicia, daughter of the said 
Thomas, and sister, therefore, to Margaret Pickard. 
The conclusion seems tolerably plain that posses- 
sion of Gysors’ Hall must have fallen to John de 
Gysorzs through the death of his younger brother, 
intestate and s.p.m. No will of the said Thomas is 
enrolled. He probably delayed until in extremis. 
Indeed, it is noticeable in the wills of this period 
how soon after their date (when dated at all) they 
were enrolled. John de Gysorzs, nevertheless, 


apparently had some compunction at inheriting his 
younger brother’s estate, and gave effect to it in 


his will by transferring it back to his brother’s 
family in the person of the least endowed daughter, 
Felicia. 

_The remaining items of John de Gysorzs’s will 
discover that he left a widow (his second wife) 
named Alice, two sons, Edward and Nicholas, as 
also “‘a younger daughter,” Juliana. The forth- 
coming part of the ‘Calendar,’ which at present 
only carries us down to the year 1358, will possibly 
throw some light upon the later members of this 
family. It may also enable us to trace the further 
successive possession of the historic Gysors’ Hall. 
T hope also to trace a fairly successive pedigree of 
the Gisors family, whose importance at that period 
in the City of London is one of the many proofs 
how thoroughly cosmopolitan she has always been. 

Jouy J. Srocken. 

16, Montague Street, W.C. 


Panisn Recisters or St. GEorGE THE Martyr, 
(7" §. vii. 387)—The article in 
Laud’s “Articles of Visitation” respecting the 
register is this :— 

“And whether haue you a Register Booke in Parch- 
ment, for Christnings, Weddings, and Burials, and 
whether the same be kept in all points, according to the 
Canons in that behalfe prouided.”—“ Articles to be in- 
quired of in the Metropolitical Visitation,” for Norwich 
and other dioceses, in 1635, Report II. of Commission 
on Ritual, 1868, App., p. 547, § 3. 


Nothing is here said respecting the maiden name 
of the wife, nor is there anything in canon Ixx. of 


the canons of 1603. The wife may have had two 
names, or it may have been the baptism of a child 
born before marriage. Perhaps Mr. J. M. Cowrer 
will state whether the same form of entry was con- 
tinued. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Fixer on THE Serpentive (7* §, vii. 507).— 
On August 1, 1814, there was a grand jubilee in 
the parks to commemorate the return of peace. 
Among other festivities, on the Serpentine there 
was a miniature representation of a sea-fight, in 
which was shown the celebrated manceuvre prac- 
tised by Nelson at Trafalgar of advancing in two 
lines to break the enemy’s line drawn up in the 
form of a crescent, and the destruction of the fleet 
by fire-ships in the evening. This mimic exhibi- 
tion was hailed with enthusiastic acclamations from 
the multitude assembled on both sides of the Ser- 
pentine. EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The etching described by Mr. Parrerson repre- 
sents a childish mimicry of a naval action on the 
Serpentine, one of the festivities to celebrate the 
peace of 1814. Iam old enough to remember it. 
The ships were the long boats and jolly boats of 
men-of-war, brought up from Woolwich, and rigged 
as ships. Some dozen lads were placed in each, 
who, with pistols and toy guns, gave a mimic re- 
presentation of a sea-fight. At the same time, to 
divide the London crowd, there was a fortress be- 
sieged in the Green Park, which, after the smoke 
from the guns, rockets, and Roman candles had dis- 
persed, was transformed into a Temple of Concord. 
Simultaneously, in St. James’s Park, there was a 
wooden pagoda and bridge traversing the canal. 
The pagoda was accidentally burnt, but the bridge 
remained, and was found so useful that from that 
day we have never been without a road and bridge 
crossing the park. J. Carrick Moore. 


Pury §. vii. 308, 435).—Al- 
though the remark attributed by Mr. Hops to 
Agrippa was a favourite maxim of his, as we learn 
from Seneca, Epist. xciv., “ Dicere solebat multum 
se huic debere sententie ; Nam Concordia parve 
res crescunt, discordié maxime dilabuntur,” yet, 
on the principle conveyed by Hearne’s motto, 
“ Suum cuique,” the merit of it must be assigned 
to Sallust, its originator. He puts it into the 
mouth of Micipsa, when addressing Jugurtha, not 
many days before his decease. See his ‘Bellum 
Jugurthinum,’ chap. x. W. E. Bucxtey. 


Crry Buriat-crounp (7" §. vii. 468).—It may 
be of service to mention that the Old Bethlehem 
Burial-ground in Moorfields was enclosed in 1569, 
‘for Burial Ease to such Parishes in London as 
wanted convenient Ground within their Parishes,” 
and that the Bunhill Fields Burial-ground, which 
was originally “ by the Mayor and citizens of Lon- 
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don, in the year 1665, set apart and consecrated as 
a common cemetery,” was during the last century 
largely used for the interment of Dissenters. See 
Maitland’s ‘History of London’ (1758), vol. ii. 
p. 797; and Harrison’s ‘ History,’ pp. 215, 438, 
543. In Bunhill Fields Burial-ground lie the re- 
mains of Daniel De Foe, John Bunyan, George 
Fox, &c.; and a good many Roman Catholics were 
interred in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 
J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool. 


Boeus Worps (7" S. vii. 305).—Prof. Skeat 
has been beforehand with J. A. H. M. in invent- 
ing a name for the results of a phantom etymolo.zy 
by naming them “ ghost words,” which I think is in 
better form than “ bogus.” It isin the ‘ Fourteenth 
Address of the President to the Philological 
Society,’ delivered at the anniversary meeting, 
May 21, 1886, by the Rev. Prof. Skeat. At p. 373 
(Phil. Trans., 1885-6) he observes, “I subjoin a 
list of the non-existent words, or ‘ghost words,’ 
which I have now noticed.” Among these is the 
imaginary morse, which has a place in ‘N. & Q.) 
6" S. ix. 507; x. 34, 97, 195; and in 7S. i. 
199 (p. 353, «.s.). Some of these words in Jamie- 
son occur for notice (p. 363, u.s.); but there is a 
reference for others to Prof. Skeat’s own edition of 
Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’ (p. 776). Prof. Skeat has some 
remarks upon the mistakee arising from the con- 
fusion of symbols, which largely increases this 
class of words (p. 363, u.s., p. 372, u.s.). 

Ep. MarRsHALtL. 


“Tpot SHEPHERD” (7 §. vii. 306, 509).—Per- 
mit me to correct a mistake in my communication 
at the latter reference, to which my attention has 
been called with much courtesy. The reading 
in Matthew’s Bible (1537) and the Great Bible, 
passing under Cranmer’s name, of 1541, and that 
of Beeke (1549) is “O Idols Shepherd” (with 
slight variations in the spelling), not “O Idol 
Shepherd.” This last appears in Coverdale’s Bible 
(1537) and Barker’s (1597). E. VeNnABLes. 


‘Sussex Cotiections’ (7" §. 
vii. 419).—I should be glad of the opinion of any 
of your readers who have seen the illustrations of 
the fire-backs whether the design which is there 
said to represent St. Michael is not really intended 
for Hercules slaying the hydra. To me it looks 
much more like this latter. The reviewer has 
made one slip. The fire-backs were made at Pen- 
hurst, in Sussex, not at Penshurst, which is in 
Kent, and quite another place. 


Epwarp H. Marswact, M.A. 
Hastings. 


“Soveraton” or Betrast (7" viii. 8).— 
Under a charter of James L., in the year 1613, 
Belfast was given the especial privilege of having a 
“ soveraign” and twelve burgesses as the governing 


body, this mark of favour being granted on ac- 
count of the loyalty of thetown. The “soveraign” 
was simply chief magistrate or mayor, and the 
office continued as late as 1841, when the Munici- 
pal Act came into force. The particular “‘soveraign” 
referred to by J. G. C., William Crawford, was a 
merchant of the town, elected to the office in 1693, 
and re-elected in the following year. 
. W. Davizs, 
Glenmore, Lisburn, near Belfast. 


Tue “Goppgss or Reason” In THE 
Revotourtion (7™ vii. 487).—There were several 
“ Goddesses of Reason.” 

“Demoiselle Candeille, of the Opera; a woman fair to 
look upon, when well rouged; she, borne on palanquin 
shoulderhigh; with red woollen nightcap; in azure 
mantle ; garlanded with oak; holding in her hand the 
Pike of the Jupiter-Peuple,” 
was worshipped in Notre Dame at the first of the 
feasts. “Mrs. Momoro,” who, “‘it is admitted, 
made one of the best Goddesses of Reason, though 
her teeth were a little defective,” was adored at 
the corresponding festival in the Church of St. 
Eustache. These are the only two mentioned by 
name by Carlyle. The feasts were held all over 
France. Cc. C. B. 


It is recorded in M. Thiers’s ‘ French Revola- 
tion’ that a young woman represented the “ God- 
dess of Reason.” She was the wife of Momoro, 
the printer, the friend of Vincent, Ronsin, &c. 
And, again, M. Lamartine informs us in his his- 
tory of ‘The Girondists’ that Mlle. Maillard, the 
actress, and a former favourite of the queen, had 
been compelled by threats to play the part of the 
divinity of the people. No exception can be taken 
to either of these statements, for the reason that a 
similar worship was imitated in all the churches in 
the respective departments. Not only popular 
actresses, it may be remarked, but also modest 
wives and innocent maidens were forced to display 
themselves to the publicin these profane exhibitions. 

Henry Geratp Hort. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Besides the well-known orgies at Notre Dame 
and at St. Sulpice, in Paris, where the women 
Maillard and Momoro took the principal parts, 
there were similar abominations at Lyons and 
other places. In fact, as Mr. Jervis expresses it, 
“authentic details of similar brutalities in different 
districts are almost endless.” See the authorities 
in his ‘ Gallican Church and the Revolution.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Heratpic (7 S. viii. 8).—It seems a pity that 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ should be taken up with 
inquiries of this kind, which can easily be answered 
by reference to Papworth or Burke. The arms m@ 
question are those of Green of Stanleche, co. Wilts, 
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and of Yorkshire. They will be found in Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ under that name. G. L. G. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (7* §. vii. 


ais The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day ; be famous, then, 
By wisdom. * Paradise Regained,’ iv. 220-2. 
Compare Wordsworth’s little poem beginning— 
My heart leaps up when I behold. 
JONATHAN BovucuIER. 


Londa dal mar divisa. 
From Metastasio, ‘ Artaserse,’ Atto Terzo, 
He sleeps the sleep of the just. dies 
See ‘N. & Q,’ 7 8, v, 47, 9¢, 176, 235, 373. 


Frepk. 
(7% §, vii. 489.) 

“Aleator quanto in arte est melior, tanto est nequior ” 
is from Seneca, and will be found in his ‘ Proverbia,’ 
Sentences that are arranged alphabetically, “ juxta lite- 
rarum ordinem,” at the end of his works, in folio, Paris, 
ed, 1680, p. 721. Aleator was a name men shrank from, 
for Aminianus Marcellinus writes, ‘‘ Aleatores se dici 
timentes, tesserarios appellari capiunt.”’ 

C, A. Warp. 

“ Aleator quanto in arte est melior, tanto est nequior.” 
This line is the first in alphabetical order of the ‘ Tro- 
chaici’ of Publius Syrus, &c. Rosert PIERPOINT, 

Quod primum forme. 
Petronius Arbiter :— 
Quod solum forme decus est cecidere capilli 
Vernantesque comas tristis abegit hiems. 
Ep, MARSHALL. 
Quod solum formz decus est, cecidere capilli. 
Petronius, ‘ Arbiter-Satyricon,’ cap. cix. 
This is the reading in Peter Burman's Petronius (‘‘ Tra- 
jecti ad Rhenum,” 1709). “Summum” for solum is 
given in his notes, as well as in those of Dousa and those 
of Gonsalius de Salas, which are in the second part of 
Burman’s edition. The above reading, with “summum ” 
in the notes, is that given in the ‘ Anthologia’ of Peter 
Burman the younger (1759), Epig. III., 257, I do not 
find “ primum,” as given in the query. 
RosBert PreRpornt. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Works of William ar Edited by Hen: 
— Frank A. Marsh Vol. VI, (Blackie 
iD. 


Norwirastanpine the severe and, we regret to say, dis- 
abling illness of Mr. Marshall, whose caiieines have 
been intensified by a severe attack of jaundice, the sixth 
volume of the Irving Shakespeare‘appears in due course. 
One play only, however, of the four which it contains 
has received the entire supervision of Mr, Marshall, the 
others having necessarily fallen into less competent 
hands. A glance at the introduction and notes to 
‘Othello,’ which are wholly Mr. Marshall’s own, will 
show how much exertion is necessary on the part of his 
succeseors to approach the high he hasset. The 
literary history opens with an analysis of the Quartoes 
the texts of which are from a MS. different from that 
of the Folio. With the vexed question of the date of 
writing Mr. Marshall deals at some —_ fixing 1602 
te 1605 inclusive as suiting internal 


stract of the story in Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi ° is given, 
since the one English translation in existence is not 
idiomatic, and does not, as is shown, render the full sense 
of the original. On some very curious points of difference 
between the story and the play Mr. Marshall dwells. 
Very varied and interesting information concerning the 
stage history, from the period of its performance, in 
1610, at the Globe, before the German ambassador and 
his suite, to the representations of Mr. Irving and Signor 
Salvini, is supplied, and the question as to the Moor's 
complexion is carefully and convincingly argued. In 
the critical remarks and the notes the same high standard 
is maintained. In the following playe, ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ and ‘King Lear,’ the measure 
of success may almost be judged by the fidelity to the 
original system which is observed. Some change bas 
been made in the illustrations, in which Mr, Gordon 
Browne is now assisted by Mr. Maynard Brown and Mr. 
W. H. Margetson. The useful maps of the action stil} 
constitute an acceptable feature. Messrs, Blackie & Son 
are to be congratulated upon the progress of this hand- 
some, valuable, and attractive edition, the full super- 
vision of which, it is to be hoped, in the interest of 
scholarship, Mr, Marshall will shortly be able to resume. 


A Brief History of the Worshipful Company of Iron- 
mongers of London, A.D. 1351-1889. By T. C, Noble. 
(Privately printed.) 

Tuts privately printed work of Mr. Noble is, it is to be 

hoped, the avant courier of a more elaborate history 

with which the writer is occupied. Much interesting 
and valuable information concerning this, the tenth of 
the twelve great livery companies of London, may be 
found in Malcolm’s ‘ Londinium Redivivum,’ in which 
are printed extracts from the company’s records; in 

Herbert’s ‘ History of the Twelve Great Livery Com- 

anies’; and in ‘Some Account’ of the Guild, by John 

Nicholl, F.S.A. These works are now all scarce, as 

must shortly become this successor, which, besides being 

privately printed, is issued in a limited edition. Con- 
cerning the history of this important company Mr. 

Noble, who is the Warden of the Yeomanry of the com- 

pany, has much of interest and value to say, the most 

important chapters being the three headed “ Four 

Hundred Years of the Ironmongers’ Company.” Under 

the heading “‘ The Apprentices, the Hall, and the Irish 

Estate,” there is also much curious information of inter- 

est, extending outside the company itself, derived from 

the stores of MSS. and other papers which it has been 
the labour of Mr. Noble’s life to collect. In an appendix 

some account of the Blacksmiths’ Company is given. A 

pleasing feature ists in the illustrations, which are 

numerous and important, and comprise, in addition to 
the arms of the company, some extremely interesting 
reproductions from the remarkable hearse cloth, or 

Ironmongers’ Funeral Pall, given, in 1515, by John 

Gyva, ironmonger, and Elizabeth his wife, and a 

view of the siege of Londonderry. Among past mem- 

bers of this illustrious guild is found Izaak Walton, who 
was not, as are many distinguished men whose names 
appear, a recipient of the freedom, but was admitted 
and sworn a free brother of the company. Mr. Noble's 

* Brief — ey 4 is, even in its present state, a work of 

solid value. It is to be hoped that he will be able to 

give the world the projected complete history. 


Black's Guide to the Cownty of Sussex. Edited by 
Frederick E. Sawyer, F.S.A, (Edinburgh, Black.) 

At the hands of our correspondent Mr. Sawyer ‘Black’s 

Guide to Sussex’ has received, in the eighth edition, 

such supervision as works of this class seldom obtain. 

Its information is carried up to date, as a reference to 

Brighton will soon prove to the reader. In the manner 
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in which local folk-lore, proverbs, &c., are brought in, 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will recognize the hand of an inde- 
fatigable collector. At p. 29 appears an ingenious and 
probably correct derivation of Udimore from Pont 
Audemer, in Normandy. A few pages further on are 
some brilliant conjectures as to the “ Long Man of Wil- 
mington.” Beechy Head is derived from Bechington 
Manor, close at hand, instead of from “Beau chef,” a 
plausible and untrustworthy origin. Unique and valu- 
able is the map of the battle of Hastings which is given 
at p. 16. The volume is, indeed, in its class ideal. 


Documents illustrating the Im ment of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1626. Edited by Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, (Camden Society.) > 

Frve subjects in the famous impeachment of Bucking- 

ham are taken by Dr. Gardiner for illustration by docu- 

mentary evidence. These are the charges relative to the 
purchase of the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, the 
rd of the seas, the seizure of the St, Peter of Havre 
Grace, the extortion of 10,000/. from the East India 

Company, and the proposal to supply English ships to 
make good the deficiencies of the French navy. On four 
of these charges the information supplied is of value. 
On the charge of neglect to guard the seas an important 
letter of comment by Sir John Coke, practically the 
manager of the navy under Buckingham, upon the com- 
plaints of Sir Francis Stewart, is given. On the question 
of the loan of ships to the French a large mass of docu- 
mentary evidence is afforded. This is derived partly 
from the letters of the Marquis d’ Effiat, the ambassador 
of France, to Louis XIII., which are preserved in the 
Harleian MSS., from the State Papers (English and 
French), the Proceedings of the Court of Admiralty, &. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the value of these materials 
for history, which have been selected by Dr. Gardiner 
with unerring instinct. At the same time it is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the contents of the volume, 
which, for the rest, have already been laid under contri- 
bution by the editor. Dr. Gardiner, indeed, corrects one 
or two statements in his ‘ History of England,’ and says 
of the story of Buckingham’s indictment that it is ex- 
ceedingly intricate, and can “only be understood with 
the help of the documents which are now collected,” 


The A BC both in Latyn and English, With an Intro- 
duction by E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Stock.) 
We have here a facsimile by photography of a supposedly 
unique specimen of an A B C primer now in the library 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. It is undated, but is 
supposed to have been ——_ in 1538, and is the earliest 
known specimen of a class of unauthorized primers, con- 
taining not only the alphabet, but prayers and element- 
ary religious formularies used in tuition and daily life. 
As such, it has historical and antiquarian as well as 
bibliographical interest. It is quaintly and appropriately 
stitched in soft leather, and is in all respects a curiosity. 
Memorable London Houses. By Wilmot Harrison. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

For those who wish to trace the footsteps of de 
greatness this is a pleasant illustrated guide. In five 
“routes” the author leads the reader to the houses 
occupied by some hundreds of London’s most eminent 
citizens. 

Tue Rev. W. F. Hobson, M.A., a well-known contri- 
butor to ‘N. & Q,’ has published Testimony ; or, No 
Plain Reason for joining the Church of Rome (Parker & 
Co.), This is a closely argued reply to a work of the 
Rev. Luke Rivington, but is, of course, too controversial 
in subject for our columns, 

Tue new catalogue of Mr. William Hutt, of Hyde 
Street, Oxford Street, contains, amidst many curious 


books, a large number of those illustrated works of the 
last century which are the most coveted possessions of 
the modern collector, and to which Mr, Cohen's work 
is so admirable a guide. 

Tue Scottish Art Review begins with Pinkie House » 
series of illustrated articles on ‘ The Mansions of Scot. 
land and their Contents,’ likely to be of lasting interest, 

Messrs, Goutp & Co. have issued 
new and convenient pamphlet case to fit ‘N. & Q.’ 


Arter the success which attended his ‘ Dictionary of 
Americanisms,’ it is not surprising to find Mr. John §, 
Farmer promising a dictionary of slang on a scale mors 
extensive and a scheme more ty than have 
hitherto been employed. It will be issued by subscrip. 
tion through Messrs. Poulter & Sons, 6, Arthur Street 
West, London Bridge, E.C. 

Mr. Franz Turmo, the foreign publisher, of Brook 
Street, W., whose death took place on Saturday last, was 
recognized as an author and a bibliographer. His best- 
known work was ‘Shakspeariana from 1564 to 1871,’ 
which Shakspearian scholars have been in the habit of 
consulting. It is pleasant to think that materials for 
continuing this are left in the possession of his son, Mr. 
Carl A. Thimm, F.R.G.S., honorary librarian of the In- 
ventors’ Institute. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


A Sexacenarin (“ Caixlerie ”).—Is not this a mere 
misprint for ‘Ecole de Cavalerie.’ Francois Robichon, 
— de la Guériniére, is author of a book with this 
title, 

Miss Emtty Ossorx, Chicksands Priory, Shefford, 

writes : “ Will any one who has in his possession 
original letters from Sarah Osborn (née Byng), dates 
from 1720 to 1775, kindly communicate with me!” 

Henay Arrwett (“ Hair standing on — full 
answer to your query seems to us to be supplied 3" 8. 
xi. 193, 305, 409. Have you consulted these references! 

H. M. (“ Deaths of near Kindred”),—The matters 
with which your communication deals are so private we 
dare not undertake the responsibility of giving them 
publicity. 

G. R. W. (“ When the devil was sick,” &c,),—Accord- 
ing to Bailey, to an old monkish rhyme :— 

Demon languebat, monachus bonus esse volebat, 

Sed cum convaluit, manet ut ante fuit, 
F. G. (“ Monthly Magazine”’).—Is of no value. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can maze no exception, 
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candid, or more timely volume we have seldom 
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